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THE BRITISH POETS: 
THEIR LEADING PHRENOLOGICAL ORGANS. 


[En the second volume of this Jovurnat there appeared 
several articles of great interest on the phrenological pecu- 
liarities of the British poets; but as the circulation of the 
JovurNAL at that time was very limited compared with 
that of the present time, we think we can not do our read- 
ers a better service than te reproduce those articles, with 
the addition of the likenesses of several ef the poets, and 
such remarks as may be deemed appropriate.] 

One of the most delightful, though not, per- 
haps, the most useful, of the thousand applications 
of which Phrenology is susceptible, is the peculiar 
pleasure which may be derived from a perusal of 
the finer productions ofliterature. ‘‘ The thoughts 
that breathe, and words that burn,” to the ini- 
tiated, have an interest philosophical as well as 
poetical. After exhausting the beauties of a poem, 
a new and strange interest springs up in the mind 
of the reader, and he is soon found deeply inves- 
tigating the actual causes of the distinguishing 
features of the work ; he turns from the enjoyment 
of the well-sustained image to a fancy sketch of the 
head of its author, in whom he beholds a large de- 
velopment, united with activity of the organ of 
Comparison ; and if the simile is also elevated and 
brilliant, he superadds that worshiper of pure 
beauty—Ideality. The student of belles-lettres 
will discover that when Comparison is equally 








PORTRAIT OF THOMAS MOORE, 
ONE OF THE BRITISH POETS. 


imaginative poetry is almost entirely the 
product of active Marvelousness. The poet 
of large perception and Comparison, and 
smaller Ideality, if he wish to describe the 
destruction of cherished prospects, finds 
its likeness in flowers early nipped, blight- 
ed harvests, or in some obvious analogy 
furnished by perception. But if one of 
large Ideality be the writer, if he seek his 
images in nature at all, it will be as she 
exhibits herself in some remote clime, and 
in some peculiar relation. The following 
lines of Moore are in point : 


“© for a tongue to curse the slave, 
Whose treason, like a deadly blight, 
Comes o’er the councils of the brave, 
And blasts them in their hour of might! 
His country’s curse, his children’s shame, 
Outcast of honor, peace, and fame, 
May he at last, with lips of fame, 
On the parched desert, thirst and die! 
While lakes, which shone in mockery nigh, 
Are fading off, wntouched, wntasted, 
Like the once glorious hopes he blasted 


The same writer, in his well-known song 
of “ Araby’s Daughter,” has an image 
the very child of large Comparison and 





large in two poets, but in one Ideality is very | 


large, and the perceptive faculties small, and in 


the other the reverse is found, a striking differ- | 
ence exists in the hind of images employed. The | 
poet possessing large perceptive faculties gener- 


ally likens one natural object to another, and sel- 
dom extends his flights beyond visible existences ; 


Ideality ! 
“ Farewell! farewell to thee, Araby’s daughter, 
(Thus warbled a peri beneath the dark sea,) 
No perl ever lay neath Oman’s green water, 
More pure in its shell than thy spirit in thee.” 


Indeed, the entire works of Moore are distin- 


| guished by great profusion of elevated compari- 


while the other will be found diving deep into the | 


regions of fancy, and seeking “the light that is 
not of the sea or earth, the consecration and the 
poet's dream.” It is only in the airy analogies of 
imagination he hopes to find the faithful repre- 
sentatives of his thoughts. When he seeks simili- 
tudes in natural objects, he rather appropriates 


their actual appearances. The possessor of large 
Wonder also affects the supernatural, but it is 
that which is out of nature, not necessarily above 
her. Scottis an excellent illustration of this, whose 


sons; while the poetry of Byron is comparatively 
but little embellished by direct images. All 
his intellectual, and semi-intellectual organs, I 
think, must have been large, and hence the 
great depth and sublimity of his writing. Scott 
has few similes remarkable for elegance, and 


| most of his figares being such as had been used 
| by all his predecessors, or were of easy occur- 
the impressions they make upon the fancy, than | 


rence, such as— 


“ No more on prancing palfrey borne,” 
He caroled light as lark at morn.” 


In Byron’s higher flights, Comparison usually 
appears inwoven with general reflection, as is 
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strikingly illustrated in the following colloquy 
over a skull: 

“ Look on its broken arch, its ruined wall, 

Its chambers desolate, and portals foul— 

Yet this was once ambition’s airy hall, 
The dome of thought, the palace of the soul! 
Bebold through each lack-iuster, eyeless hole, 
The gay recess of wi-dom and of wit! 
And passion’s host, that never broek’d control: 

Can all saint, sage, or sophist ever writ, 

People this lonely tower, this tenement refit ?” 
Here we have a stately edifice, completely worked 
up in the description of a skull, while every line 
labors under its weight of thought. This combina- 
tion is exceedingly »are—the product of united 
Causality, Comparison, perception, Sublimity, and 
Ideality! 

There are readers of poetry who utterly confound 
the creations of Marvelousness and Ideality ; and 
this error has been the cause of much triumph to 
anti-pbrenologists. A remarkable instance of the 
kind occurred, it is said, with Spurzheim himself, 
who, in a large private company, examined the 
head of the celebrated Coleridge. He pronounced 
his Ideality relatively smaller than Causality or 
Wonder ; as this organ was then thought to im- 
part the power of poetry, and as Coleridge had un- 
questionably written exce/lent poetry, it raised a 
considerable laugh at the expense of the philoso- 
pher, who was thereupon introduced to the great 
living poet. The amiable phrenologist joined in 
the merriment, and the opponents of his science 
exulted in a victory. Like almost every fact, 
however, which has been supposed to militate 
against Phrenology, when clearly investigated, it 
becomes confirmatory of its irresistible truth. 
The poetry of Coleridge (which, by the way, con- 
stitutes not one third of his writings, published 
and unpublished) is the legitimate offspring of 
large reflective faculties and Wonder—the “ An- 
cient Mariner” draws its chief existence from the 
latter organ; besides which, the muses were only 
the play-fellows of Coleridge, while metaphysics 
were his beloved study—his great hobby—and 
consequently his Ideality must have been much 
smaller than some of his intellectual organs. 

The poetry of Crabbe, remarkable as it is for 
vigorous description and great condensation of 
thought, is equally so for its want of all ideal 
beauty. His ivtellectual faculties were all favor- 
ably developed, but his semi-intellectual, particu- 
larly Sublimity and Ideality, must have been much 
smaller. These deductions, which I have made 
from the perusal of his works, perfectly harmonize 
with a portrait [ have seen of bim, in which the 
forehead is very full, but the region of the above- 
named organs is comparatively contracted. All 
his readers know how anti poetical are the mere 
subjects of his poems; his muse wanders among 
the darkest and most hopeless scenes of life. but it 
is not in the darkness of sublimity—she loved to 
depict human suffering in frightful colors, and 
exhibit it umrelieved by a single ray of light; 
neither was it in the trials of intellect, the fierce 
struggles of the suw/, contending with the irrever- 
sible decrees of destiny, whose lofty complainings 
furnish the rich materials of the epic song, but she 
loved to dwell on physical pain, among the grovel 
ing scenes of abject poverty, in the hovels of ignor- 
ance and petty crime, or among the revolting spec- 
tacles of a village poor-house. None of the deep 
interest imparted by large Wonder can be fuund 
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in any line he ever wrote—none of the fulgor of | 


Ideality—the grandeur of subl mity. It was the 
perceptive and reflective faculties he chiefly exer- 
cised in writing, and the possessor of these he 
always delights. Scott and Byron were both ad- 
mirers of Crabbe, for they could both appreciate 
his masterly powers of description. His thoughts 
were among the last which wandered darkling 
across the fast-expiring intellect of the great un- 
known ; and George Foz, it ia said, derived con- 
solation from the same source, when he Jay upon 
his dying bed. It was the truth of his poems which 
interested these master minds ; and yet bis poetry 
is seldom seen in the boudoir, or upon the center- 
table; and I have ever observed a distaste of his 
writings in all those whose Ideality predominated 
very much above the intellectual organs. Crabbe 
could no more have written ‘ Lulla Rookh,” than 
he could have leaped to the moon, and Mvore 
could as easily have accompanied him thither, as 
to have written the “ Village Poor-Honse.” Many 
of your readers are doubtless acquainted with the 
celebrated controversy as to whether Pope was a 
poet? 
acquainted with the subject involved, have laid 
his hand upon the head of the different parties 
engaged, I have no doubt he could have classified 
the disputants with remarkable accuracy. From 
Bowles, who originsted the debate, through all 
the ** lake school,” as they were called, Ideality 
or Marvelousness would have been found rela- 
tively larger than in the heads of their opponents. 
Yet im every other respect their developments 
would have been widely dissimilar 

Wordsworth, who is ranked in, this school, 
often seeks, like Crabbe, his subjects in the hum- 
ble walks of life, but he frequently elevates them 
into the clouds ; strips off the rags which disguise 
them, and presents them in all the nakedness, it 
is true, but still in the beauty and simplicity of 
nature ! W. 

[ro BE conTINUED.] 





MEN OF SCIENCE AND PHRE- 
NOLOGY. 


“No man of any scientific eminence now gives charac- 
ter to Phrenology by advocating its claims.”"—Springfleld 
Republican. 

Tris sweeping statement, even if true, would 
prove nothing against the truth of Phrenology. 
There has been no time in the history of Chris- 
tianity itself in which the majority of men of 
“scientific eminence” have “ advocated its claims,” 
Nay, not a few of the most eminent in science 
have not only not advocated Caristianity, but 
openly and vehemently opposed it. And what 
does this prove or disprove? Certainly our co- 
temporary would not ignore Christianity because 
a majority of men of ‘scientific eminence” do not 
“give it character by advocating its claims,” 
neither would he be wise in doing it, merely be- 
cause many men of “scientific eminence” stoutly 
oppose it. 

Besides, all men believe many things which 
they have no occasion to * advocate.” Ten thou- 
sand persons of “scientific eminence” believe 
firmly in Christianity, Electricity, Astronomy, 
Physiology, and a hundred other things, who do 
not ** advocate” their claims. Lieutenant Maury 
is a man of “ scientific eminence,” but we are not 


Could a good practical phrenologist, well | 
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aware that he a/vocates anything in particular, 
except the laws which relate, especially, to winds, 
currents, oceans, and navigation; but it never oc- 
curred to us that Physiology, Phrenology, Medi- 
cine, Civil Law, or Christianity were therefore 
rendered of doubtful truth and utility. 

Professor Morse studies Electricity, and neither 
advocates nor opposes, so far as we know or care, 
other great truths. Blanchard invents machine- 
ry, and in this ephere is “ eminent,” and we do 
not know «s he advocates, though we doubt not 
he believes, many other things. With delight we 
wander with Professor Mitchell among the astral 
glories of space, but we do not know or care what 
system of medicine he believes in, since we suppose 
he does not publicly “‘ advocate” his preference. 

Each “ man of scientific eminence” advocates 
his own topic, and perhaps several, but we are not 
informed that each man of science is required to 
indorse, by advocacy, or to repudiate by his oppo- 
sition, each and every science or topic which may 
be true and valuable to mankind. Advocacy and 
belief, or disbelief, has nothing whatever to do 
with truth in itself, and especinlly may we assert 
this in regard to topics outside of the leading sub- 
jects to which each man of “ scientific eminence” 
is devoted. In short, we know of nothing but 
mathematics in regard to which there is anything 
like agreement among the great bulk of men of 
‘scientific eminence.” Medicine and Theology 
are subjects of endless and diversified contentions ; 
and if Phrenology should fare no worse in the 
hands of men of “ scientific eminence” than these 
venerable and twin sciences of body and soul, cer- 
tainly its advocates have no reason to blush or be 
discouraged. 

Phrenology is comparatively a new science ; and 
there is a pride of intellect which makes it diffi- 
cult for men, eminent in their departments, to 
disrobe themselves at once of prejudice and accept 
a system of science, based on observations and 
opinions, which will set aside their favorite and 
venerable theories and make it necessary fur them 
to step aside and give place to other teachers, with 
the acknowledgment that they had previously been 
teaching error. 

Most menof science pursue their special branch, 
and leave other subjects to be cared for by those 
whose province it is to cultivate them. In this 
short life, in this country especially, if a man 
starts poor, he is obliged to take up one or two 
branches of science and bend all bis energies to 
them, in order to secure rank in his department, 
and obtain a livelihood. It is not strange, there- 
fore, that they cling to their specialty, and find 
neither time, inclination. nor the requisite inform- 
ation to ‘ advocate’ Phrenology, or any other 
branch of knowledge which does not lie in their 
particular sphere. 

Our cotemporary has carefully worded bis state- 
ment by saying, ‘No man of any scientific emi- 
nence now advocates Phrenology.” 

He doubtless knew that the celebrated, nay the 
«eminent man of science,” Dr. Vimont, was ap- 
pointed by his fellow members of the Royal College 
of Medicine of Paris, to investigate Phrenology 
and report uponitsclaim-. He spent two or more 
years, and went into a most elaborate analysis of 
the whole subject; collected thousands of speci- 
mens of animal phrenology, and, finally, contrary 
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to the expectation of his friends who appointed 
him, and contrary also to his own original predi- 
lections, he made a most elaborate and overwhelm- 
ing report in favor of Phrenology. But, being 
dead, he does not “ now advocate Phrenology.” (?) 

The celebrated Dr. John Elliottson, F. R. 8., 
President of the Royal Medical Society of London, 
Professor of Principles and Practice of Medicine, 
and Dean of Faculty in the University of London, 
lent the strength of his great name and “ eminent 
scientific” attainments to the support of Phrenol- 
ogy, and was for years president of the London 
Phrenological Society. He said that he “ had de- 
voted some portion of every day for twenty years 
to the study of Phrenology,” and adds, that he 
*< feels convinced of the phrenological being the only 
sound view of the mind, and of Phrenology being 
as true, as well-founded in fact, as the science of 
Astronomy and Chemistry.” But the voice of the 
“eminent” Elliottson is hushed in death, and, 
therefore, he does not now orally advocate Phre- 


nology. 

Dr. John Mackintosh, Professor of Principles 
and Practice of Physic, Fellow of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons of Edinburg, etc., said: ‘The 
more closely I study mind in health and disease, 
the more firm are my convictions of the soundness 
of the phrenological doctrines. I regard Phrenol- 
ogy as the true basis of the science of mind.” 

But this great scientific supporter of Phrenol- 
ogy has been gathered to his fathers, and does not 
** now” advocate it. Not to mention fifty other pre- 
eminent men of the last generation, including the 
late Prof. Charles Caldwell, M.D., president of the 
Transylvania University, at Louisville, Ky., whose 
pen was never, in this country, surpassed for clear- 
ness and vigor, sustained the science for more 
than forty years, by lectures, essays, and books. 
We beg to call to affectionate remembrance the 
pure-minded, the gifted Horace Mann, to whom 
Massachusetts, and the nation, owes more, for its 
present educational excellence, than to any other 
ten men. He studied Phrenology under the great 
Spurzhiem, and understood it theoretically as well 
as any man of his time; and he taught it, prac- 
ticed upon its teachings, and made it the basis of 
his entire system of instruction and mental cul- 
ture. The world is reaping the fruit which he 
planted, and his writiugs, inspired by Phrenology, 
shall illumine the path of the true teacher in all 
coming time. 

Perhaps we can not claim that Horace Mann 
“‘now” advocates Phrenology. (?) If Fenelon and 
Payson, if Edwards and Hopkins and Wesley, and 
all the host of great and good men, though “ being 
dead yet speak,” why may we not claim that Cald- 
well and Mann even ‘‘now advocate Phrenology ?” 
But we need not go to the realm of the dead to 
find believers in, and advocates of, Phrenology, 
among men ‘‘eminent in science” and in litera- 
ture. 

We beg to mention a few: Dr. J. V. C. Smith, 
of Boston; Dr. Samuel G. Howe, of Boston; Dr. 
Andrew Boardman, of New York (author of the 
“* Defense of Phrenology,” to which we refer our 
friends); Judge Hurlbut, of New York (author of 
** Human Rights and their Political Guaranties,” 
which is based on Phrenology); Dr. Bell and Dr. 
McClintock, of Philadelphia; Dr. John W. Fran- 
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cis, Dr. Valentine Mott, and Dr. J. Marion Sims, 
of New York; Dr. Buttolph, Superintendent New 
Jersey State Lunatic Asylum; Dr. Rockwell, 
Superintendent Vermont Lunatic Asylum; Dr. 
Nichols, Superintendent Insane Asylum, Wash- 
ington, D.C (formerly of the Bloomingdale, N. Y., 
Lunatic Asylum); Dr. D. T. Brown, the present 
Superintendent Bloomingdale Lunatic Asylum; 
Prof. Johnson, Professor of Chemistry, Yale Col- 
lege; Rev. Dr. Bellows, of New York; Rev. David 
Syme, Professor of Mathematics, etc., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Rev. John Pierpent; Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher, and a host of others. 

We believe not a few of these men are “ emi- 
nent in science ;” and that if they do not advocate 
Phrenology it is not because of disbelief, but be- 
cause their vocation does not call for it. 

Conciuston.—Ist. Phrenology has been be- 
lieved in, and advocated by many of the most 
eminent scientific men of Europe and America, re- 
cently deceased. 

2. Phrenology is now believed in and advocated 
by many “eminent in science.” 

3d. Phrenology is believed in by many scientific 
and literary men, who cordially assert that belief 
in private or social life, but who do not advocate 
it because not called on by circumstances to do 80; 
and in some cases, perhaps, because, like Nicode- 
mus, they fear to avow belief in that which the 
‘rulers and Pharisees” have not believed. 

4th. Phrenology would be true if no men of 
science knew it or advocated it, and would not be 
any the more true even if the Springfield Repub- 
lican should condescend to advocate it. 

Finaury. It takes everybody to know every- 
thing.— Westfield News Letter. 


—- 


A CLERGYMAN'S OPINION. 





Epiror Puren. Journat—JDear Sir: The 
more I read your journals the better I like them. 
With all my heart I wish you success, and 
would aid you if I knew how. I do not find 
anything in your publications that should con- 
fine them to any particular latitude or longi- 
tude. You take man with all his endowments 
and interests for your subject, and the whole 
world for your field. Could the reform you ad- 
vocate become universal, we might well dispense 
with any further immigration from Europe in 
order to people our vast continent. The saving 
of life already on the stage, with the more rapid 
increase that would result from a return to a 
normal state of living, added to the greatly im- 
proved quality of their endowments, would in a 
comparatively short period place North America 
in advance of every other part of the globe, both 
as to the number and character of its inhabit- 
ants. 

The science of Phrenology offers the only rea- 
sonable explanation of the phenomena we find in 
the world of mankind, in regard to the infinite va- 
riety exhibited in their physical and mental char- 
acteristics and endowments. All originally de- 
rived from the same source, on what other prin- 
ciples are we to account for this endless diver- 
sity? If in no other department of creation we 
are able to get beyond the dominion of law, by 
what authority can the constitution of man, pby- 
sical or mental, be taken out of the category? 
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We see in the degraded appearances and distorted 
proportions in the endowments of our race the 
result of violated law, it may be during a course 
of ages. On the other hand, we see in the no- 
ble forms and high endowments of others the re- 
ward of obedience to law. He who established 
these laws has made a merciful provision that, in 
the downward direction, man can only progress 
to a certain limit; beyond this appointed limit 
nature gives way, and the individual or commu- 
nity becomes extinct by their own vices, or are 
so far weakened as to become an easy prey to 
their more vigorous neighbors. Thousands of 
tribes and communities have thus passed away. 
A morbid sentimentalism may weep over their 
fate, but what would our world be if these de- 
graded beings had power to perpetuate their 
race in this descending scale to the end of time? 
Better, far better, that the highly endowed and 
good should spread over the face of the world. 
The penalty then for any race that falls behind 
in the progress of improvement is subjugation or 
extinction. The limits in the upward progress of 
mankind do not seem so distinctly ascertained. 
There, doubtless, are limits, but they have not 
been reached as yet. I have long had my atten- 
tion directed to this subject, and it would seem 
that the great truths of nature dimly mirrored in 
the mind or consciousness of man seek vent, and 
try to assume a more tangible form. 


I once heard an unsophisticated old man preach 
in the far West. It was at a private house, and 
the room being full I took my seat at the door in 
the shade of some trees. At the corner of the 
house, entirely out of sight of the preacher, stood 
a young man, with riding whip in hand and his 
leggins on, as is the custom. His form of person 
and countenance were good, rather graceful, but 
I did not like his looks; still I could hardly tell 
why. The expression of his countenance was 
bad—very bad. I was studying Physiology and 
listening to the preacher at the same time. He 
said: ‘*Some people complain they have a bad 
countenance, but can not help it; they say the 
Lord made them so. It is true all were not hand- 
some; still all may be good and look well. The 
truth is, it is a bad heart thet makes a bad coun- 
tenance.” This struck me like a flash of light- 
ning, and I never can forget it. It explained the 
case before me. 

Another case illustrative of this law came be- 
fore me. I was intimately acquainted with all the 
parties concerned. Two young men paid their ad- 
dresses to a young lady. The parents of the young 
lady favored one suitor; but the other had her 
affections. The parents would not consent to the 
marriage, and so matters remained for a length of 
time. The friends of both the young men were on 
the alert; and armed with revolvers and bowie- 
knives, both parties determined to brook no foul 
play. At length the young lady applied to a 
minister, and besought him, with tears, to marry 
them. He pointed her to the ill-will he would in- 
cur in so doing, but finally his sympathy prevailed 
and he married them. The ceremony was hardly 
over before the opposite party heard of the affair, 
and were in the house. The old gentleman raised 
his cane over the head of his daughter. “ You 
huzzy—.” ‘Stop!’ says the bridegroom; “ she is 
my wife.” Weapons were drawn on both sides, 






























but the parties proceeded no further. Some three 
years after this I was visiting in a distant part of 
the same country, and stopped for the night at the 
house of an elder brother of the unsuccessful rival, 
who had felt himself deeply injured in this affair, 
and had resented it very strongly. They had a 
daughter about five years of age, one of the sweet- 
est-tempered little things Lever saw. She had a 
brother a little over two years old, and such an- 
other thunder-cloud I never saw on the face of a 
child, and it showed the more clearly in contrast 
with his umiable sister. In this child I thought I 
saw embodied in a living, moving, permanent 
form the fierce passions above alluded to. If, then, 
there be laws of our being wisely instituted by 
our Creator, how important that we both under- 
stand and obey them! It would seem that in re- 
gard to the present state, that actions, words, and 
even states of mind and morals, have an undying 
influence ; that there is so much potency in them 
as to mold and fashion matter into a permanent, 
tangible representation of their qualities. When 
and where least expected, the material world even 
may bear evidence of the qualities of actions and 
motives long since passed. 

I read, not long since, of what miners call the 
“ Sunday stone.” In the deep coal mines of Eng- 
land the water trickling down the shaft, and the 
coal dust rising, form an incrustation of stalac_ 
tite, by the deposition of carbonate of lime, of white 
and black. When the miners work, the deposition 
is black from the dust. When they rest nights 
and on the Sabbath, it is white. This formation 
preserved through all ages would reveal the fact» 
whether the miners did or did not keep the Sab- 
bath. When broken and placed under the micro- 
scope, six fine white and black lines, with one 
larger white one, would be observed if they worked 
the six days and rested on the seventh. Is there 
not something analogous to this through all na- 
ture, that a record of our doings and our lives is 
kept in material nature on which we imprint the 
qualities of actions ? 

Ido not admit that the subjects and reforms 
you advocate are provinces entirely outside of 
Christianity, but are merely parts and parcels of 
the one great and glorious system of truth. I ad- 
vocate temperance and everything else that I think 
to be good on this ground. If ‘an undevout as- 
tronomer is mad,” why may it not, with equal 
truth, be said that the undevout geologist or 
phrenologist is mad also ? 

Tuomas Hurisurr. 

Port Sagnta, C. W., March 20th, 1860. 





START RIGHT.—No. IV. 


Iw what remains to be said in these papers, we 
shall confine ourselves to the subject of Phrenol- 
ogy as an aid in the education of our children. 
Many persons may be liable to make a fatal mis- 
take by attempting to make too much of the phren- 
onological developments merely, without takiag 
into account the temperament or physical constitu- 
tion of the child. To leave out the emperament 
and physical condition of the child, would be like 
leaving out the vertebre in constructing a skele- 
ton ofa man. All the organs—or, to speak more 
correctly, all the vis inertia represented by the 
organs—are greatly controlled by the tempera- 
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ment, and none the less so by the physical eondi- 
tion or health of the child. If these be robust and 
in a healthy action, you can count on them, and 
tell how far they will assist you in your labors; 
while if there be weakness in the body through 
disease, or if the blood move sluggishly through 
their channels, these may fail you just when you 
most need their aid. If you havea heavy journey 
before you, and you start with a spavined, short- 
winded horse, you will be likely to break down 
ere you reach the end. So if your child be weak, 
through the above-mentioned causes, you need not 
be surprised to find your efforts nearly abortive, 
although you may have done all that could be 
done in the premises. 


In order, then, to save yourself a vexatious fail- 
ure, be sure in the first place that you have a 
healthy subject to act upon; and this is generally 
furnished to your hand. Unless there is here- 
ditary weakness, you can so take care of the 
health of the youthful candidate for the high 
honors of a successful education that you may 
confidently count on pretty certain success. Let, 
then, your first care be to have a sound body, into 
which to put a sound mind. Study some good 
treatise on Physiology, and treat the body of 
your child with reference to the yield you expect 
to gather, in the same manneras you would a 
piece of ground with reference to the crop. If 
this be poor, you give it that kind of nourishment 
which it particularly requires to produce your 
harvest. Give not away weakly and injudicious- 
ly to a mother’s or a father’s love for its offspring, 
feeding it with those pestiferous poisons got up to 
tickle the appetite and enervate the stomach; 
for through the good digestion of the stomach 
spring forth readily all the ministers of a good 
education. There will be no love for the knowl- 
edge you seek to produce, if your child have a 
sickly stomach. You may be able to drive a cer- 
tain amount of knowledge into him, to save him 
from being a dolt; but he must take to it natu- 
rally and easily, ere he will excel in any depart- 
ment of life. 


You may wish to make an artist of him; but if 
he have no capacity of intellect for these things, 
you had better make a blacksmith of him. He 
may make a very respectable mechanic, although 
he is hardly fitted to succeed as a sculptor, or in 
any of the higher artistic attainments. On the 
other hand, do not tie him down to an obnoxious 
trade, for he will be but a bungler at best, and 
will break away from it when he comes to act for 
himself, if you have not but too faithfully broken 
him to your purposes. A careful and faithful ex- 
amination of his cranium will tell you beforehand 
whether he will succeed as you wish. If he have 
Time and Tune but moderately developed, he will 
make at best an unskillful musician; and if he 
have both of these, and small Constructiveness, 
you will labor in vain to make him an accom- 
plished sculptor. And here is where Phrenology 
will come to your help, and point out to yon the 
course of life best suited to the child. 

In the next place, the tastes and wishes of the 
child are to be consulted ; for if you set him to the 
Sisyphus task of interminably rolling a heavy ball 
up an endless inclined plane, you will have taken 
the surest way to crush out the love of whatever 
you set him to perform. By this I do not mean 
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that his vagaries are to weigh much in your 
judgment. Ascertain, as nearly as you can, what 
course of pursuit will be most accordant with his 
tastes, and then do all you can to turn everything 
to this point. Let it be early settled that he is 
to be the thing you find him best fitted for and 
best adapted to his inclinations, and he will take 
to the course kindly and cordially, and grow up 
to it as naturally as a vine will climb the most 
eccentric trellis, bearing beautiful foliage and 
healthy and luxurious branches of luscious fruit. 
If you discover a budding inclination to swerve 
from this course, check it, and seek to turn it 
into its legitimate channel. More men have been 
ruined by being mislead here than anywhere else. 
To-day one thing—to- morrow another—the third 
day nothing. Ever commencing some new pro- 
ject—never succeeding in either of them, eimply 
because not pursued long enough to give a fair 
trial. 

It is a beautiful axiom, that God helps those 
who help themselves; and this law affords the clew 
to success. Doubtless every man that is borninto 
the world is predestined to some course of life in 
which he may be successful and prove a fellow- 
worker with his race and a blessing to his com- 
panions. It is our belief that Phrenology indicates 
what course every individual shall pursue, and 
shows with what faculties he is endowed for that 
purpose. Some are so well balanced and so fully 
developed in all their faculties that they can suc- 
ceed equally well in several pursuits ; but most 
persons are fitted for some one or two things much 
better than for anything else. It matters little 
what the occupation of our child be, if he have a 


fitness for that which he follows; and it is no 


matter in what light the thoughtless view it. 
In man’s estimation, he may occupy a low and un- 
worthy position, while he may stand before God 
in his appropriate sphere; and in this high and 
pure thought he may be elevated to an honorable 
position. He is to pass under his censure or ap- 
proval; and the weights he throws into the coun- 
ter scale are neither silver, or gold, or the meed of 
man’s praise. He may be a glorified son of God, 
and be engaged in a course sneered at by all his 
fellows—a menial in their sight—something to 
revere in the eyes of those bright intelligences 
who bend observantly down from their high spheres 
to take note of human actions, and whose ap- 
proval is more to be appreciated than that of 
kings and potentates. Keep this idea before your 
child, and make him feel how small a thing is 
mental approval—how terrible a thing is the 
Divine depreciation ! 

A careful observer of character, and one who is 
ever looking on the hopeful side of human nature, 
has very justly expressed his ideas in reference to 
this whole matter in the following graphic words: 
“It is curious to see how long it takes mankind 
to respect industry, which feeds and clothes, tha 
houses and comforts the human race. * * * 
Now, if I had a son, I should rather he would be 
@ great engineer, a great mason, carpenter, or 
railroad builder, than a great painter, sculptor, 
or fiddler ; and certainly [ should rather he were 
an ordinary third rate shoemaker, tailor, or bra- 
zier than an ordinary third-rate sculptor, to spoil 
marble and waste the time of men he strove to 
make statutes of. How much better to be a com- 
mon house-painter than a stupid dauber of can- 
vas !” 

. Cherish this spirit in your child, and he can 
scarcely become a pigmy; use the best light you 
can obtain in directing his efforts, and he will 
develop in the direction his Maker would have 
him, and grow into the stature of a Man. 
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MORAL PHILOSOPHY; 
OR, 
THE DUTIES OF MAN 
CONSIDERED IN HIS INDIVIDUAL, SOCIAL, AND DOMESTIC CAPACITIES. 
BY GEORGE COMBE, 
[From THE LATEST REVISED EDINBURGH EDITION. ] 





LECTURE IIl. 


ADVANTAGE OF A KNOWLEDGE OF THE PRINCIPLES OF MORALS; DU- 
TIES PRESCRIBED TO MAN AS AN INDIVIDUAL ; SELF-CULTURE. 

The views in the preceding Lecture accord with those of Bishop Butler—We go farther 
than he did, and show the natural arrangements by which the consequences men- 
tioned by him take place—Importance of doing this—Certain relations have been 
established between the natural laws, which give to each a tendency to support the 
authority of the whole—Examples—Duties prescribed to man as an individual con- 
sidered—The object of man’s existence on earth is to advance in knowledge, wisdom, 
and holiness, and thereby to enjoy his being—The glory of God is promoted by his 
accomplishing this object —The first duty of man is to acquire knowledge—This may 
be drawn from Scripture, and from Nature—Results from studying heathen mythol- 
ogy and nature are practically different—Difference between the old and the new 
philosophy stated—Clerical opposition to these Lectures. 

Havine in the previous Lectures considered what constitutes an ac- 
tion right or wrong, and also the punishments which attend neglect of 
duty, and the rewards which performance bring along with it, I pro- 
ceed to remark, that the views there unfolded correspond, to some ex- 
tent, with those entertained by Bishop Butler, and which he has adopt- 
ed as the groundwork of his treatise on the “ Analogy of Natural and 
Revealed Religion.” ‘ Now,” says he, “in the present state, all 
which we enjoy, and a great part of what we suffer, is put in our own 
power. For pleasure and pain are the consequences of our actions; 
and we are endued by the Author of our nature with capacities of 
foreseeing these consequences.” ‘I know not that we have any one 
kind or degree of enjoyment, but by the means of our own actions. 
And, by prudence and care, we may, for the most part, pass our days 
in tolerable ease and quiet; or, on the contrary, we may, by rashness, 
ungoverned passion, willfulness, or even by negligence, make ourselves 
as miserable as ever we please. And many do please to make them- 
selves extremely miserable ; i. e., they do what they know beforehand 
will render them so. They follow those ways, the fruit of which 
they know, by instruction, example, experience, will be disgrace, and 
poverty, and sickness, and untimely death. This every one observes 
to be the general course of things; though, it is to be allowed, we can 
not find by experience that all our sufferings are owing to our own fol- 
lies.” (Part I., chap. 2.) 

The common sense of mankind yields a ready assent to this doctrine. 
We go farther than Bishop Butler, by showing the natural arrange- 
ments, according to which the consequences mentioned by him take 
place. This is a point of material moment in philosophy, and it leads 
me to remark, that one difference between the expositions of moral 
science which have been presented by preceding inquirers, and that 
which I am now endeavouring to elucidate, consists in this—that, hith- 
erto, moralists generally have laid down precepts without showing 
their foundation in our constitution, or the mode in which disregard of 
them is punished by the ordinary operation of natural causes. They 
were imperfectly acquainted with the constitution of the mind, and 
with the independent operation of the different natural laws, and, in 
consequence, failed in this branch of their subject. In their exposi- 
tions of moral philosophy they resemble those who teach us to practice 
an art, without explaining the scientific principles on which the prac- 
tice is founded. 

The difference between Paley’s moral philosophy, and that which | 
am now teaching, may be illustrated thus: A practical brewer is a 
man who has been taught to steep barley in cold water for a certain 
time, to spread it on a stone floor for so many hours, to dry it on a kiln, 
at which point it is malt; to grind the malt, to mash it by pouring on it 
hot water, to boil the extract with hops, to cool it, to add yeast to it 
when cold, and to allow it to ferment for a certain number of days. 


—— 





A person of ordinary sagacity, who has seen these processes performed, 
will be able to repeat them, and he may thereby produce ale. But all 
the while he may know nothing of the laws of chemical action, by means 
of which the changes are evolved. He will soon observe, however, that 
the fermentation of the worts goes on sometimes too rapidly, sometimes 
too slowly, and that he makes bad ale. By experience he may discov- 
er what he considers causes of these effects; but he will frequently 
find that he has been wrong in his judgment of the causes, and he will 
do harm by his remedies. In short, he will learn that, although he 
knows the rules how to make good ale. the practice of them, with uni- 
form success, surpasses his skill. The reason of his perplexity is this : 
The barley is organized matter, which undergoes a variety of changes, 
depending partly on its own constitution and partly on the temperature 
of the air, on the quantity of moisture applied to it, the thickness of the 
heap in which it is laid, and other causes, of the precise nature and 
effects of which he is ignorant. Further: the extract from the malt, 
which he wishes to ferment, is a very active and delicate agent, under- 
going rapid changes influenced by temperature, electricity, and other 
causes, of the operation of which also he knows nothing scientifically. 
If all the materials of his manufacture were passive, like stocks and 
stones, his practical rules might carry him much farther toward uni- 
form and successful results; but, seeing that they are agents, and that 
their modes of action are affected by a variety of external causes and 
combinations, he can not securely rely on producing the effects which 
he wishes to attain, until he becomes scientifically acquainted with the 
qualities of his materials, and the modifying influences of the agencies 
to the operations of which they are exposed. After attaining this 
knowledge, he becomes capable of suiting his practice to the circum- 
stances in which, at each particular time, he finds his materials placed. 
If he can not yet command the result, it is a proof that his knowledge 
is still imperfect. 

This illustration may be applied to the subject of moral philosophy. 
In practical life we are ourselves active beings, and we are constantly 
influenced by agents whose original tendencies and capacities differ 
from each other, who are placed in varying circumstances, and who 
are acted on and excited or impeded by other beings. It is a know- 
ledge of their nature alone that can enable us to understand the phe- 
nomena of such beings occurring under the diversified circumstances in 
which they are placed. Moreover, when we know the reason why a 
particular line of conduct should be adopted, and the way in which re- 
ward is connected with performance, and punishment with neglect, 
there is a higher probability of the duty being discharged, than when a 
preceptis our only motive to action. Mere rules may be apprehended 
and practiced by ordinary minds; but to understandings ignorant of 
their foundations and sanctions in nature, their importance and author- 
ity are far from being so evident as to carry with them a deep sense 
of obligation. A great musician may enable another, equally gifted, to 
feel the exquisite harmony of a certain composition ; but he will strive 
in vain to convey the same feeling of it to a person destitute of musical 
talent. By teaching the laws of harmony, however, to this individual, 
he may succeed in convincing his understanding that, in the piece in 
question, these laws have been observed, and that there can be no good 
music without such observance. 


Although the natural laws act separately and independently, certain 
relations have been established between them, which tend to support 
the authority of the whole. In consequence of these relations, obedi- 
ence to each law increases our ability to observe the others, and diso- 
bedience to one diminishes, to some extent, our aptitude for paying 
deference to the rest. 

The man, for example, who obeys the physical laws, avoids physical 
injury and suffering, and gains all the advantages arising from living in 
accordance with inanimate nature. He consequently places himself in 
a favorable condition to observe the organic, the moral, and the intel- 


lectual laws. ‘ L 
By obeying the organic laws he insures the possession of vigorous 
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health; and when we view the muscular system of man as the instra- | combined. His wisdom and power are strikingly conspicuous when 
ment provided to him by the Creator for operating on physical nature, | we discover a system, apparently complicated, to be, in fact, simple, 


and the brain as the means of acting on sentient and intelligent beings, 
we discover that organic health is a fundamental requisite of usefulness 
and enjoyment. Weare led to see that the possession of it contributes, 
in the highest degree, to our obeying the physical laws, and also to our 
discharging our active duties; in other words, to our obeying the laws 
of morality and intellect. General obedience to the organic laws, also, 
by preserving the body in a favorable condition of health, fits it fur re- 
covering in the best manner from the effects of injuries sustained by 
inadvertent infringement of the physical laws. Disobedience to the 
organic laws, on the other hand, unfits us for obeying the other laws 
of our being. A student, for instance, who impairs his brain and di- 
gestive organs by excessive mental application and neglect of exercise, 
weakens his nervous and muscular systems, in consequence of which 
he becomes feeble, and incapable of sustuined bodily exertion ; in other 
words, of coping with the law of gravitation, without suffering pain and 
fatigue. He is, also, more liable to disease. A man who breaks the 
organic laws by committing a debauch, becomes, for a season, incapable 
of intellectual application. 

By obeying the moral and intellectual laws—that is, by exercising 
our whole mental faculties, according to the laws of their constitution, 
and directing them to their proper objects—we not only enjoy the di- 
rect pleasure which attends the favorable action and gratification of all 
our powers, but become more capable of coping with the physical in- 
fluences which are constantly operating arouad us, and of bending them 
in subserviency to our interest and our will; and also of preserving all 
our organic functions in a state of regular vigor and activity. 

In short, if we obey the various laws instituted by the Creator, we 
find that they act harmoniously for our welfare, that they support each 
other, and that the world becomes a clear field for the active and pleas- 
urable exercise of all our powers; while if we infringe one, not only 
does it punish us for the special act of disobedience, but the offense has 
the tendency to impair, to some extent, our power of obeying the 
others. So that we discover in the natural laws a system of indepen- 
dent, yet combined and harmonious action. admirably adapted to the 
mind of a being who has received not only observing faculties, fitted to 
study existing things and their phenomena, but reflecting intellect, cal- 
culated to comprehend their relations, adaptations, and reciprocal in- 
fluences. 

Thus the first step in comprehending the principles of the Divine 
government is to learn to look on the physical world as it actually exists, 
and not through the medium of a perverted imagination or of erroneous 
assumptions ; and the second is to compare it with the constitution of 
man, physical and mental, as designedly adapted to it. We shall find 
that it is not an elysium, and we know that we are not angels; but we 
shall discover that, while the heavens declare the glory of the Creator, 
and the revolving firmaments of suns and worlds proclaim his might, 
the elements and powers of man’s mind and body, viewed in their 
tendencies and aduptations, bespeak, in a language equally clear and 
emphatic, his intelligence, beneficence, and justice. 

Having thus expounded the general system of the Divine govern- 
ment, let us now consider the duties prescribed to us by our constitutions 
and its relations. 


THE DUTIES PRESCRIBED TO MAN AS AN INDIVIDUAL. 


Descending to particular duties, we may first consider those pre- 
scribed to man as an individual, by his own constitution and that of 
the external creation. 

The constitution of man seems to show that the object of his exist- 
ence on earth is to discharge certain duties, to advance in knowledge, 
refinement, beneficence, and holiness; and thereby to enjoy his being. 
Divines add, that another object is to “ glorify God.” According to my 
views, obedience to the Divine lgws—or, performance of our duties— 
is the prime requisite ; enjoyment is the natural accompaniment of this 
conduct; and the glory of God is evolved as the result of these two 





clear, beautiful, and beneficent; and when we behold His rational 
creatures comprehending His will, acting in harmony with it, reaping 
all the enjoyments which His goodness intended for them, und ascend- 
ing in the scale of being by the cultivation and improvement of their 
nobler powers, the glory of God appears surpassingly grent. A deep 
conviction thence arises, that the only means by which we can advance 
that glory, is to promote, where possible, the fulfillment of the Creator's 
beneficent designs, and sedulously to co-operate in the execution of his 
plans. When the object of human existence is regarded in this light, 
it becomes evident that obedience to every natural law is a positive 
duty imposed on us by the Creator, and that infringement or neglect 
of it is a sin or transgression against his will. Hence, we do not pro- 
mote the glory of God by singing his praises, offering up prayers at his 
throne, and performing other devotional exercises, if, at the same time, 
we shut our eyes to his institutions of nature, neglect the physical, or- 
ganic, and moral laws, and act in direct contradiction to his plan of 
government, presenting ourselves before him as spectacles of pain and 
misfortune, suffering the punishment of our infringements of his insti- 
tutions, and ascribing those lamentable consequences of our own igno- 
rance and folly to inherent imperfections in the world which he has 
made. Every law of God, however proclaimed to us, has an equal 
claim to observance ; and as religion consists in revering God, and 
obeying his will, it thus appears that the discharge of our daily secular 
duties is literally the fulfillment of an essential part of our religious 
obligations. 

It is only by presenting before the Creator our bodies in as complete 
a condition of health and vigor, our minds as thoroughly disciplined to 
virtue and holiness, and as replete with knowledge, and, in consequence, 
our whole being as full of enjoyment, as our constitution will admit, 
that we can really show forth his goodness and glory. 

If these ideas be founded in nature, the first duty of man as an indi- 
vidual is obviously to acquire knowledge of himself and of God's laws, 
in whatever record these are contained. I infer this to be a duty, be- 
cause I perceive intellectual powers bestowed on him, obviously in- 
tended for the purpose of acquiring knowledge; and not only a wide 
range of action permitted to all his powers, corporeal and mental, with 
pleasure annexed to the use, and pain to the abuse of them, but also a 
liability to suffer by the influence of the objects and beings around him, 
unless, by means of knowledge, he accommodate his conduct to their 
qualities and action. He has only one alternative presented to him— 
of using his reason, or of enduring evil. 

It has too rarely been inculcated that the gaining of knowledge is a 
moral duty; and yet, if our constitution be so framed that we can not 
securely enjoy life, and discharge our duties as parents and members 
of society without it, and if a capacity for acquiring it has been bestow- 
ed on us, its acquisition is obviously commanded by the Creator asa 
duty of the highest moment. The kind of knowledge which we are 
bound to acquire is clearly that of God's will aud laws. It is the office 
of divines to instruct you in the duties prescribed in the Bible; and of 
philosophers to teach the department of nature. 

The ignorant man suffers many inconveniences and distresses to 
which he submits as inevitable dispensations of Providence: his own 
health perhaps fails him; his childrea are perverse and disobedient ; 
his trade is unsuccessful; and he regards all these as visitations from 
God, or as examples of the checkered lot of man on earth. If he be 
religious, he prays for a spirit of resignation, and directs his hopes to 
Heaven; but if the foregoing view of the Divine administration eb 
sound, he should ascribe his sufferings, in great part, to his own igno- 
rance of the scheme of creation, and to his non-compliance with its 
rules. In addition to his religious duties, he should, therefore, fulfill 
the natural conditions appointed by the Creator as antecedents to hap- 
piness; and then he may expect a blessing on his exertions and on his 
life. 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE EIGHTY.] 
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MARY L. BOOTH. 


BIOGRAPHY AND PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Mary L. Boortn, the popular and accomplished 
author and translator of the “ Illustrated History 
of the City of New York,” ‘* Marble Workers’ Man- 
ual,” “ Clock and Watchmakers’ Manual,” “ Ger- 
maine,” and other literary works of merit, was 
born on the 19th of April, 1831, at Millville, now 
Yaphank, a beautiful village on the Conectcut 
River, Suffolk County, L.I. Her father belongs 
to one of the oldest English families of the coun- 
try, his first American ancestor, a younger son of 
the Earl of Warrington, having settled on Long 
Island in 1649. Her mother is of French extrac- 
tion. 

Miss Booth early exhibited proofs of a great 
love for books and a remarkably retentive memo- 
ry, reciting long tales and poems almost as soon 
as she could talk, and reading fiuently before she 
was four years old. As her health was delicate» 
and the country schools were not easy of access, 
she was not sent to school till she was eight years 
of age, but studied at home under the direction 
of her father, who was a successful teacher in the 
county in which he resided. No course of study 
was prescribed toher. She studied when and as she 
liked, inclining mostly to grammar, in which she 
became such a proficient at this early age as to be an 
authority among the teachers who frequented her 
father’s house. Her reading was just as desulto- 
ry. Permitted to range at will through a large 
miscellaneous library, she chose her reading to 
suit the mood of the moment, from Plutarch’s 
Lives to Robinson Crusoe, and before she had en- 
tered the doors of a school-room, had read many 
translations from the classics, historical works, 
and journals of scientific societies, together with 
a plentiful modicum of fairy tales. She has al- 
ways remained a firm advocate of this kind of 
reading in opposition to the children’s books of the 
present day, as a means of cultivating the taste 
and strengthening the mind. 

We may mention one circumstance of Miss 
Booth’s early life that gave a decided bias to her 
future career. Her father had charge for a part 
of the year of a woolen manufactory, located on 
the shores of a beautiful river, in a thicket of 
wild roses and shade trees. Here she spent a 
great part of her time, studying when she liked 
among the old machinery in a lumber-room, ram- 
bling about the establishment and learning the 
workings of the machines, or straying out in pur- 
suit of wild flowers in the forest, that stretched 
for miles along the banks of the river. To this 
early acquaintance with the combinations of ma- 
chinery may be attributed’ much of the peculiar 





. mechanic talent that characterizes her mind, while 


her solitary outdoor life taught her the enjoyment 
and appreciation of nature. 

On her eighth birth-day, Miss Booth made her 
entrée in school-life in the district school of the 
village of which her father was the teacher. At 
this time, she was well versed in the ordinary 
English branches. She soon after commenced the 
study of French, which she learned readily, and 
could read it at the end of a year as fluently as 
English. 

When eleven years of age, she entered the 





academy at Miller’s Place, L. I., then under the 
charge of Mr. George Tuthi!l, an accomplished 
teacher, brother of the Hon. Frank Tuthill, late 
of the New York Times, where she commenced 
the study of Latin and the higher mathematics. 
At the end of the ; ear, she entered a seminary at 
Greenport, L. I.; but not finding the desired facil- 
ities for a classical education, she went a few 
months after to the Bellport Academy, under the 
care of the Rev. George Tomlinson, a fine classi- 
cal scholar. An incident oecurred here that 
marks the power of Miss Booth’s determination to 
accomplish a purpose. In this school mathema- 
tics were in high repute. She was devoted to lan- 
guages and belles-lettres, and disliked mathema- 
tics. Notwithstanding, she determined to excel 
in this department, mastered Bourdon and Le- 
gendre in a single session, and won a mathemati- 
cal reputation in the school. 

In the winter of 1844 her father removed to 
Williamsburg, N. Y., to take charge of Public 
School No. 3, now 18, which was just opened, and 
of which he remained principal for five years. 
She followed him at the close of the school ses- 
sions of the ensuing year, which ended the disci- 
pline of her school life. Indeed, this discipline 
had always been irksome toher. Learning rapidly, 
and possessing a remarkably retentive memory, 
together with a strong individuality, the class 
limits always seemed an impediment to her prog- 
ress, while her early habit of studying as she 
pleased rendered the rules of the school-room ex- 
ceedingly distasteful to her. She was one of the 
hardest students at school, but from force of habit 
usually studied incessantly at home, and devoted 
the school hours to the development of her social 
and mischief-loving qualities. After her removal 
to Williamsburg, she continued her studies by 
herself, taking private lessons in Latin, mathema- 
tics, and drawing, and pursuing her French studies 
under the supervision of Professor Paul Abadie, 
the late lamented principal of the Williamsburg 
Collegiate Institute, who first suggested to her the 
idea of becoming a translator. — 

Having always looked upon teaching as her 
natural vocation, at the age of sixteen she en- 
tered her father’s school as his assistant. The 
classes here were large and the teachers few, and 
the heavy duties which she was called on to per- 
form, with the close confinement of the school- 
room, and her constant study out of school hours, 
undermined her health to such a degree that at 
the end of two years she was obliged to relinquish 
the profession. Several years were now passed 
in endeavoring, by change of surroundings and 
habits, to win back her lost health and prepare 
herself for her future life, and afterward in pre- 
paring the works that have recently been given to 
the public. She had always been in the habit of 
writing for her own and her friends’ amusement. 
She now began to contribute, at first anonymous- 
ly, tales, sketches, and translations to various 
mag*zines and journals, and drifted almost un- 
consciously into the vocation of literature. Early 
in 1856, her first work, the ‘*‘ Marble Workers’ 
Manual,” was published by Sheldon & Blakeman, 
of New York. This volume, which was translated 
from the French simultaneously with the “Clock 
and Watchmakers’ Manaal,” lately published by 
John Wiley, is the only work on the subject ex- 
tant in the English language. This was followed 
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by translations by her from the French of Méry's 
‘“André Chénier,” and About’s “King of the 
Mountains,” which were published in Emerson’s 
Magazine, to which she was also an occasional. 
contributor of original articles. In the spring of 
1859, her tran-lation of the “‘ Secret History of the | 
French Court, or Life and Times of Madame de 
Chevreuse,” from the French of Victor Cousin, | 
was published by Delisser & Procter, of New 
York. Meanwhile, she had had for some years in 
preparation the “History of the City of New 
York,” which was published, illustrated with one 
hundred engravings, in a royal octavo, of eight — 
hundred and fifty pages, by Clark & Meeker, of 
New York, early in the summer of 1859. This ' 
work, which had cost much time and pains, seri- - 
ously affected the health of the author. To re-- 
cruit her energies, she spent the summer at Rye, | 
N. Y., in rest, but not in idleness, aiding Mr. 0. | 
W. Wight in translations for his valuable Library | 
of French Classics, now in course of publication 
by Derby & Jackson ; then went, in the autumn, 
to Boston, to superintend the publication of her | 
translation of “Germaine,” from the French of © 
Edmond About, which was issued in that city by 
J. E. Tilton & Co. The publication of the “Clock | 
and Watchmakers’ Manual,” by John Wiley, of | 
New York, closes the list of Miss Booth’s works as ° 
issued in book form. Besides,she has contributed 
many original articles and translations of tales 
and poems from the French and German to the | 
various periodicals of the day. At present, she is 
engaged in preparing an abridgment of her “ His- 
tory of the City of New York,” designed for the 
use of schools. The larger volume has already 
passed through several editions, and has received 
the most hearty commendations from the press 
and the public. 

As a writer, Miss Booth’s style is characterized 
by graceful freedom, precision of statement, and — 
remarkable aptness in the choice of language. 
Her early habits of study and reading having 
been desultory and unsystematic, her writings, at 
times, evince the effect of those habits. Her 
translations are distinguished for their extreme 
purity and classic elegance, and she takes rank 
with the foremost in that department of litera- 
ture. Judging from what she has already dones 
we feel assured that, through her self-reliant 
energy and culture, she will yet achieve, in the 
fulfillment of her literary plans, of which we are 
not now permitted to speak, a reputation that will 
place her in the first rank of American authors. 

PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, 

You have a very compact organization, which 
indicates balance of power. In connection with 
physical effort, it indicates vigor and ease of ac- 
tion, rather than robustness and endurance. It 
gives precision and efficiency, which makes every- 
thing you do emphatic. The influence of this 
temperament applied to mind gives clearness, 
consistency, harmony, and practical sense. It is 
very difficult to throw you off your balance, to 
unsettle your action, or to disturb the free flow of 
your thoughts. With practice, you could perform 
in one direction as well as in another You can 
learn many things equally well, and though you 
may have your favorite studies, you would be 
able to range the whole list of studies, and ex- 
hibit good sense and good talent in nearly all. 
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You like everything that has a history. You 
could study chemistry with more success if every 
chemical agent or discovery were developed to 
you along with its history, and that of the man, 
the place, and all the circumstances. So with 
laws, and all great historical events. If you can 
have the biographies of the men who acted, and 
the special history interwoven with the great 
thought, this history helps to embalm the idea 
and preserve it. You are a natural historian, 
and whatever you do in the way of talking or 
writing, has the quality of narrative and de- 
scription, 

You would write biography well, because you 
are interested in character, in sentiment, in dis- 
position. And you love to study mind better 
than almost anything else. You have an active 
sympathy with whatever relates to human psy- 
chology ; and if you meet with an anecdote of any 
distinguished personage, you are sure to stop and 
read that. If it be personal hietory, the record 
of the outworking of a great soul, you care but 
little which way it works, or who it is, so that it 
shows mental action and the mind’s history. You 
seldom meet a stranger that his character does 
not pass in review, and of whom you do not form 
& judgment; and generally those estimates are 
correct, and do not require to be essentially mod- 
ified by experience and long acquaintance. 





You have talent for. mechanism and art. You 
love to look at machinery, and study into puzzles, 
and find out how things are done. You have a 
relish for combinations of parte, for combined 
motions, and for interrelated ideas. In writing 
it is natural for you,to make long sentences, and 
by semicolons and dashes fill up half a column, 
as in St. Paul's writings we find a whole chap- 
ter without a period, because your memory and 
your power of combination enable you to inter- 
link and add thought to thought, making one 
thought grow out of another. Those who have 
a good memory, enjoy reading what you write 
better than those who have but little ability to 
remember. As a writer for the public, you 
would feel that it was necessary to divide your 
periods, and make several sentences of one. 

You have a talent for mathematics, but more 
taste for literature. If you were to attend a 
school in which mathematics were fashionable 
and popular, and where success must be ob- 
tained, if at all, through excellence in these, 
you would show a good degree of strength in 
that direction. 

Your mind works in an orderly manner, and 
whether what you do or write appears to others 
methodical or not, it is all straight to yourself, 
and everything is said and done for a purpose. 

Your capacity to judge of forms is excellent, 
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You have a good development of the faculty of 
color, and enjoy colored objects highly, and have 
a good appreciation of combinations of colors; 
still, the drawing is what makes the likeness to 
you. You can enjoy a crayon picture, well 
drawn, almost as well as a colored picture. 
You measure distances, magnitude, and perspec- 
tive decidedly well. You remember roads and 
places, relative position and general geography 
well, and with your Order you incline to have a 
place for things and things in their places; and 
you know where to find them if undisturbed by 
others. 

You have a sense of duration, keep step in 
walking, and so far as time is employed in music, 
you are remarkably accurate. Your musical 
talent appears to be practical, and if you had 
the practice you would show ability to render 
music and give the soul of it. You would make 
a good teacher of music, of drawing, of the lan- 
guages, of history, of mathematics, and of al- 
most all the natural sciences. 

Your first idea in reference to action and 
thought is to embody in it your own individu- 
ality without regard to what others think or 
how others do. You submit to conform for the 
sake of appearances, but it frequently chafes 
your individualism, and makes you feel that you 
are doing that which is unnatural. Perhaps if 
you had more of the tendency to conform, it 
would be easier for you and more acceptable to 
your friends. 

You have respect for things sacred and ele- 
vated—a relish for that which is antiquated and 
venerable. You would stand at the stump of 
the Charter Oak, or of one of the California 
cedars, and contemplate its great age with a 
feeling of peculiar delight. This would involve 
your reverence and your historical disposition. 

Your Hope leads you to look for good in the 
far-off future, while your energy and your plan- 
ning talent provide for the good of to-day and 
to-morrow. You expect that the end will be 
well, and hence value the Shakepearian state- 
ment, “ All is well that ends well,” while you 
are not inflated with that hope which leads to 
quiet enjoyment of the present hour, regardless 
of to-morrow and the hereafter. 


You are ‘firm, persevering, and energetic, not 
always over-confident in your ability, still deter- 
mined to use the power you have, and when you 
are clearly convinced that you are right, you feel 
afraid to retreat. 

Your sense of duty, and your idea of obligation 
to yourself and to the world, impels you to act 
out your own convictions. You are watchful 
without being timid. You have considerable re- 
serve when the occasion requires it, and can keep 
a straigat face and an unwavering voice in very 
trying circumstances. You often fvel exceed- 
ingly embarrassed when nobody knows it; and 
when you appear the most bold and independent, 
or even defiant, it is generally at the very time 
when you are suffering the most from embarrass- 
ment. Asa school girl, when you went forward 
upon the platform on examination days’ you were 
regarded as very much self-possessed, while you 
trembled in every fiber of your system, and would 
have failed if you had dared todo so. You have 
probably been complimented upon your coolness, 
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when it was only the result of great effort of de- 
termination and courage combined, which had the 
tendency to hold in abeyance your sensitiveness 
and timidity. 

You have the spirit of independence, which you 
have cultivated, and a strong desire to excel when 
you have committed yourself. This last is natu- 
ral, and perhaps partly the result of cultivation. 

You are known for your uncommon executive- 
ness. Your Combativeness and Destructiveness 
are both rather large, and you are greatly in- 
debted to them for what you are, and for what 
you can do. They act as a kind of reserve of 
powder and magazine of force. They are to the 
mind what the steam is to the locomotive with its 
train. You are a really spirited woman—are 
capable of evincing a high degree of indignation, 
of governing and controlling rebellious spirits, 
and making the rude respect you. If you werea 
teacher of big boys, they would hesitate to rebel! 
or contradict after they had got their plan laid to 
do so. Your governing power is really magnetic. 
People yield to your dictum without precisely 
knowing why. Therefore you generally guide 
the actions of those with whom you associate, 
though they may be wiser, more learned, and ex- 
perienced than yourself. And you have governed 
from the time you were five years old. 

You have a harmonious development of the 
social organs, with perhaps a predominance of 
parental and fraternal affection. You are a 
friend, steady, constant, and reliable. You would 
make a devoted wife if you could find just the 
right one to love. You are not conscious of want- 
ing the best man in the world, nor the greatest 
man, but just the man. He should be genial, 
magnanimous, intellectual, but decidedly domes- 
tic in his feelings, simple in ‘his manners,"plain- 
hearted, child-like in his truthfulness, upright, 
courageous. A man who is afraid to utter his 
true sentiments, or to bear the responsibility of 
his acts, you would despise. 

You believe in radical men—men who dare 
speak and act their true sentiments, no matter 
who opposes. 

You save property, and would succeed well in 
business if you were to devote yourself to it. You 
have policy to avail yourself of the best opportu- 
nities in the easiest way, and to /ead people in the 
way that is most pleasant to themselves. But 
where you have the right to direct, you make no 


compromises of authority or principle. If you do, 
it is regarded as a magnanimity 

Your Language is large, and shows the power 
of perspicuity more than of affluence and readi- 
ness. You are not satisfied with a general state- 
ment, you want a specific one. You are willing 
to commit yourself, and to state yourself what 
you mean when you treat a subject at all. 

You appreciate beauty, especially that which 
pertains to matter. You have less of sentiment- 
alism but more of that love of beauty which 
gives descriptive power, artistic taste, and me- 
chanical judgment. Nearly all your idealism has 
& granite base. 

You are known for the harmoniousness of your 
organization, for the good balance of your mind, 
which produces common sense, clearness and dis- 
tinctness of thought, power of analysis and _com- 
bination. You should also be known for uncom- 
mon force of character. You are feminine in 
your quality of mind and in the tone of your dis- 
position; but you have a masculine energy and 
independence, which gives stateliness and strength 
to whatever you do. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

You have a wiry enduring organization, are re- 
markable for tenacity of life and for a locomotive 
disposition. Motion is just as natural to you as 
breathing; and active effort, physically and 
mentally, comes to you by instinct. You are not 
obliged to put forth a mental effort to arouse 
your body for the accomplishment of anything. 
As soon as your mind is ready, and has the plan 
laid out, your body is ready to be let loose to do 
it. You have not only strength and toughness of 
body, but you have an elastic smartness which 
renders motion easy and prompt. 

Your mind partakes of the same general 
characteristics of your body. Its quality is the 
same, and you are known above everything else 
for that peculiar quality of thought and feeling 
which is represented by the words—intensity, 
concentration, efficiency, smartness, and positive- 
ness. There is emphasis in all that you say or 
do. You have a strong will; a strong degree of 
independence, and more than the average amount 
of courage lying behind your thoughts to give 
them force, freedom, and efficiency of action. 

Your intellectual peculiarity is harmony of 
action ; not that you have broad and abstract philo- 
sophical power merely; not that you can set and 
measure everything at a glance ; not that you re- 
tain what other people tell you, or what you see 
and experience ; but you have rather a combination 
of these which produces clear, straightforward 
common sense, and makes you at home in things 
practical, historical, scientific, and logical. 

You have large Individuality, which leads the 








mind to take up special points of thought, and to 
seek out positions on which to converge your 
powers. But, after all, your intellect resembles 
more an implement that is harmoniously organ- 
ized, full and fair in all parts without being dis- 
torted in any. You are known for that retentive- 
ness of mind, and for that peculiar grip, and 
spirit, and efficient power with which your in- 
tellectual faculties act. You have another quali- 
ty which marks your life and influence, which 
arises from a combination of intellect and charac- 
ter; and that is the power to govern. Your word 
is law. People think that they must do as you 
suggest. A proposition from you is as good as a 
command from the average of men; and you are 
well fitted to be at the head, not so much because 
you are wiser than others, but because you com- 
bine good sense with those qualities of character 
which impress what you think and feel upon the 
attention and respect of others. This quality in 
you produces in others a ready acquiescence in 
your plans. If you were connected with mercan- 
tile affairs, you would find it very easy to manage 
a large number of clerks, and especially to urge 
the business to a rapid and orderly performance. 

If you were in a school, a wink or a nod would 
be equivalent to a command, If you were in 
business, in politics, or in any other sphere where 
man comes in contact with man, your weight of 
influence would be surprising to most men who 
should undertake to analyze you. People are 
perplexed to know wherein consists your power to 
make everybody toe the mark, or to sweep them 
in your own current, or lead them off, 

This power consists, first, in the temperament ; 
secondly, in that harmonious balance and force of 
intellect, led by Individuality and the other 
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organs which give the power of criticism ; thirdly 4 
in large Firmness, which makes you perfec'ly de- 
cided in yourself; and fourthly, in your large de- 
velopment of Conscientiousness and Self-E.teem, 
which gives you a high respect for your own plans 
and morsel judgments; and lastly, all these are 
backed up by courage and fortitude. 

You have capacity not only for understanding 
commercial business, but the practical details of 
mechanism and chemistry. You have talent for 
teaching what you know, not so much by fulloess 
and freedom of utterance as by that directness 
and clearness with which you state what 
you think and feel, and that moral power 
which you have that mukes people feel that you 
are in earnest, and that they might as well accept 
your position as to controvert it. You seldom 
take a position which you can not maintain, 
You have an honest mind, and are more true to 
your own convictions than most men. You be- 
lieve in yourself, which is the first step toward 
making other people believe in you. You hold your 
faith with sincerity, whether it be religious, 
political, social, educational, or commercial. You 
have a tendency to look on the fair, but not 
on the most glowing side of the future. Hence 
you are guarded and cautious. You prepare with 
care, and administer with prudence and watch- 
fulness, lest by some mishap the whole affuir 
comes to loss at the very moment when victory is 
within reach. 

You have a sense of property, a natural instinct 
for financiering, but you would not do so well 
for a bank as you would to be a merchant or 
manufacturer, and have something to do with 
using money as an agent in businees, rather than 
as a banker, to study merely the solvency of 
merchants and the money market. 

You study character successfully. You know 
your man by sight, and therefore what to say and 
do to produce the most favorable result; and 
your sphere should be in acting on mind rather 
than on mere matter ; or, in other words, acting 
on matter through people, as we do in conducting 
business. 

You are not wanting in cor‘iality, sympathy, 
friendship, and kindness; and these features of 
your character add to your enjoyment as well as 
to make other people happy. You can arouse the 
sympathies, stir up the pride and ambition, or 
awaken the friendship of almost anybody, and 
bring to your cause their best affections and 
sympathies. If you were a politician, and were 
up for office, men would support the party to 
which you belonged, because you were its candi- 
date; and you would be likely to run ahead of 
your party. If you were a lawyer, people would 
confide their business to you; they would tell you 
all; they would trust you. And you would show 
talent in pressing upon the jury the merits of the 
question. You would use but little superfluous 
eloquence, and keep yourself to the point, and 
also the jury. You would make a good legislator. 
You would not build gorgeous palaces, or exten- 
sive public buildings, so readily as you would 
p'ain school-houses and other things calculated to 
elevate and improve the public in morals, in in- 
telligence, and in happiness, You admire beauty 
and seek perfection, but regard these qualities 
rather as the accompaniment of utility for the 





benefit of the masses, than to be sought merely 


for their own sake. Like the Quaker, you believe 
in utility before decoration. 

You are remarkable for love of home, for 
interest in children and young people, for the dis- 
position to build up the rising generation in 
correct habits and good morals, 

If you employ your organization as your devel- 
opments indicate, you move in a sphere consider- 
ably removed from animalism. You would hardly 
cater to the physical appetite by keeping an 
establishment in which to feed the body. It 
would be more natural for you to be an editor or 
teacher, or to fullow some form of professional 
life; or to conduct a large and responsible busi- 
ness, asa manufacturer. Youseldom bet; rarely 
run risks which are mere risks; are seldom excit- 
ed, but always in earnest. You may lose your 
balance, but it is rarely the case. Your word is 
accepted ; your promise is accounted sure. You 
are supposed to be able to bear all sorts of burdens. 
Hence everybody is bringing theirs to have you 
help carry them. From a child you have trusted 
youreelf. If you were in business you would 
have first-class credit, because you have too much 
self-respect and integrity to place yourself in an 
embarrassed position. Hence you promise only 
that which you know you can pay; and always 
pay well. Everybody wants you to buy their 
wares, 

You are frank ; very much inclined to speak as 
you think, without regard to ancient customs of 
thinking, or of those laggard conservatives who 
fall bebind the times. You belong in the front 
rank of the world’s workers and thinkers; not on 
account of special or unusual greatness, but be- 
cause of that efficient force, that clearness and 
directness of character aod action, which make 
you valuable and successful. You have earned 
your success, every inch of it, and therefore have a 
right to repose upon it as having been fairly wen. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


A. L. Dennison is a native of Brunswick, Me. 
His father was a skillful mechanic, and his whole 
family were remarkable for mechanical capaci- 
ties. The subject of this sketch has nobly vindi- 
cated his right to rank among the first mechanics 
and men of enterprise of this age, by becoming 
the originator of the system of watch-making by 
machinery, which has resulted in the successful 
introduction of watch manufacture into the Uni- 
ted States, and the permanent establishment of 
the * American Watch Company,” and its great 
manufactory at Waltham, Mass. 

The peculiar bent of young Dennison’s mind be- 
gan early to develop itself in various ingenious 
mechanical devices and constractions, and when 
at the age of eighteen he was called upon to 
select a vocation in life, he fell naturally into 
that of clock and watch-making, and was accord- 
ingly apprenticed in the business to Mr. James 
Cary, of Brunswick, with whom he remained till 
he became of age 

It was not long before Mr. Dennison began to 
display his remarkable systematizing talent iu 
mechanics. Hitherto it had been the practice in 
his employer’s shop to manufacture but one,clock 
movement at a time, and it never seemed to have 
occurred to any one there that any improvement 
could be made on this plan. Mr. Dennison had 
hardly learned the rudiments of the art before 








he suggested that much might be gained by mak- 
ing half a dozen movements at the same time, as 
many of the wheels could be cut together «8 well 
as separately, and other devices used for saving 
time. To facilitate this, he constructed several 
labor-saving machines, which admirably served 
the purpose. 

At the expiration of his apprenticeship in 1833, 
Mr. Dennison went to Boston with a view to 
perfect himself in his art by practicing under the 
instructions of a first-class artisan. For this 
purpose he obtained a situation with Messrs. 
Currier & Trott, who were classed among the 
best watch-makers of the country. He remained 
with this firm for three months without any com- 
pensation, after which he was employed at jour- 
neyman’s wages, 

In the beginning of the following year Mr. 
Dennison undertook the watch jobbing of the 
thop of Mr. Edward Watson, of Boston, but anx- 
ious to improve himself as far as possible in his 
vocation, he soon after relinquished this position 
and obtained a situation in the establishment of 
Messr«. Jones, Lowe & Ball, of the same city, 
chiefly for the sake of being under the instruc- 
tions of Mr. Tubal Hone, well-known as one of 
the most thorough workmen in the country. 
From this skillful artisan he gained much valu- 
able knowledge, and ‘earned that, however high 
might be the reputation of a European watch- 
maker, it was never safe to let his work pass 
without the strictest examination. In this con- 
nection Mr. Dennison himself says: 

** Within a year, I have examined watches made 
by a man whose reputation at this moment is far 
beyond that of any other watch-maker in London, 
and have found in them such workmanship as I 
should blush to have it supposed had passed from 
under my hands in our lowest grade of work. Of 
course I do not mean to say that there is not work 
in these watches of the highest grade possible to 
carry the finisher’s art, but errors do creep in, 
and are allowed to pass the hands of competent 
examiners, An‘ it needs but slight acquaintance 
with our art to discover that the lower grade of 
foreign watches are hardly as mechanically cor- 
rect in their construction as a common wheelbar- 
row. Indeed, if a printing-press, or any similar 
machine were to be made as imperfectly as the 
majority of foreign watches, it would be consid- 
ered as only fit for old iron. Imagine, for in- 
stance, a printing-press constructed so carelessly 
that two wheels, intended to run parallel to each 
other but free, should interfere so much as to 
stop the machine entirely; or that a shaft in- 
tended to be at right angles with the frame-work, 
should be found out of line one inch in the length 
of two or three feet; yet just such errors and im- 
perfections as these are frequently to be found in 
the finest quality of imported watches.” 

These facts directed Mr. Dennison’s attention 
to the desirableness and importance of projecting 
a system of manufacture which should preclude 
errors of this sort, by cutting and adjusting the 
various parts of a watch uniformly and with me- 
chanical exactness. To accomplish this, he spared 
no pains to improve himself in his art, by inform- 
ing himself of the various methods of manufac- 
ture in use in different countries, communicating 
with foreign workmen, etc., and though not yet 


sure of effecting it himself, in 1840 he predicted | 
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mak- toa friend that within twenty years the manu- 
me, as | facture of watches would be reduced to a system 
8 well | as perfect and expeditious as the manufacture of 
saving | fire-»rms at Springfield. 
everal | After three years’ practice in the establishment 
served | of Meesre. Jones, Lowe & Ball, Mr. Dennison 
opened a store in Boston on his own accuunt for 
1833, the sale of. watch-tools and materials, with a work 
ew to department in connection, for the purpose of sup- 
er the | plying new parts to watches, such as wheels, pin- 
r this | jons, jewels, etc. This business proved successful, 
lessrs. and procured him an extensive acquaintance with 
g the persons in the trade in all parts of the country. 
sained While engaged in this business, he matured his 
, com- plan for the manufacturing of American watches. 
jour- In 1849 he formed a p»rtnership with Messrs. 
| Samuel Curtis and Howard & Davis of Boston, 
r Mr. | under the name of the Warren Manufacturing 
f the Company, afterward known as the Boston Watch 
t anx- Company, and established a watch manufactory 
in his | at E.st Roxbury, Mass. This locality was soon 
sition | found to be ill-suited to the business, from the 
ent of light and dusty nature of the soil. Besides, it 
city, affurded no good, clean, and economical building 
struc- | site for the class of mechanics which Mr. Denni- 
me of | gon and his associates were anxious to engage in 
intry. the business, namely, a moral, intelligent, and 
valu- | enterprising set of middle-aged New England 
high | men, with families, for the principal, and a supe- 
ratch- | rior corps of reliable young men a:.d women for 
Y pass | the subordinate help. It was therefore deter- 
§ con- | mined to remove the works to a place possessing 
| the advantages in which this seemed so eminently 
) made | deficient. This locality was found in the town of 
is far | Waltham, Mass., on the banks of the Charles 
yndon, | River, about seven miles from Boston, a place free 
» as T | from any geveral travel or other objections, and 
| from | surrounded by charming natural scenery. Here, 
k. Of | in 1853-54, the Company erected buildings and 
} work machinery, capable of producing fifteen thousand 
ble & | watches per annum, and of employing two hun- 
» Aan | dred and fifty workmen, with facilities for in- 
potent | creasing the muchinery to any required exteot. 
ance | The Boston Watch Company continued its ope- 
ade of | rations with iderable until the spring 
y cor- | § of 1857, when, having become embarraseed in 
elbar- | consequence of the great financial crisis of the 
imiler | preceding winter, it was obliged to dispose of its 
- the | manufactory at Waltham and became dissolved. 
onsid- | The buildings, and most of the machinery, were 
plier | purchased by Mr. R. E. Robbins and others, now 
ilessly composing the American Company. The manu- 
) aaah facture was re-commenced with ample means, 
i | and has since been conducted with extraordinary 
3 ~ | success and profit, Mr. Dennison retaining the 
on place of superintendent of the entire establish- 
a a | ment, and special examiner, a position involving 
: | duties that demand qualities and skill such as 
nad in | few men possess. The reputation of American 
| watches has grown to be a matter of nutioval 
ention | pride and bosst, and watch-making now occupies 
ecting & position at once permanent and triumphantly 
eclade successful as an American institution. 

Mr. Denison is about forty-eight years of age, 
ng the tall and muscular, with dark hair and eyes, and 
th me- marked and expressive features. His manner is 
spared | grave, earnest, and dignified, and his voice low 
sform- | and measured. In fine, he is, as Willis apuy 

| terms him in his graphic description of his late 
mofne- visit to the Waltham watch factory, “a true 
cating philosopher of mechanic art’—a self-made man, 
ot yet who will occupy a niche among the foremost me- 
dicted chanicians of our country and age. 
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DISCIPLINE. 


Tue government of a school is in reality such 
as springs directly from the heart and the brain 
of the teacher himself Some intermittent and 
feeble efforts, the result of the hasty peruval of 
books or of observation, may for a time modify 
the usual current of discipline. yet all these sooner 
or later wear away and produce no lasting good. 
It is what a teacher really is, and what he can 
do, that has any effect upon the minds of pupils. 
Mind must be measured, in capaci y, discipline, 
endurance, along with mind. If that of the 
teacher be superior, much is not gained or lost by 
the selection of any right and proper means of in- 
struction or governm nt. But it is essential that 
the instructor be really, in himself, a true man 
and a true teacher. 

It is this conflict of mind with mind that con- 
stitutes the sum of echool-discipline. The appli- 
cation of the rod is no punishment in the hands 
of a child. So the most viclent measures are 
valueless in the administration of that teacher 
who lacks power in himself. 

There are certain tempers of mind by which the 
teacher’s deportment, in the main, appears to be 
regulated. They relate to the feelings or emo- 
tions, to the character of the thoughts, and to the 
outward expression of both feelings and thoughts. 

The rocks on the sea-coast, besieged by power- 
ful breakers, are not more immovable than that 
mind should be which, though surrounded by 
stormy passions in violent exercise, remains calm 
amid them all, and thus earns its right to check 
and quell the force of fury. Ia the school-room, 
if within circumstances the most tempestuous, the 
teacher shows himself to be calm and to be able 
to act considerately, pupils will feel confidence in 
him. So let his conduct always be, and gradually, 
but surely, that confidence will grow into respect. 
The test of the teacher’s integrity may be severe, 
but if he can not in patience abide it, he loses 
some certainty of ultimate success. It may not 
be forgotten that the worship of the heart is 
oftenest granted to him who can bear, rather 
than to him who can do. Men more deeply reve- 
rence at heart the patience of a suffering army at 
Valley Forge than the victory at Waterloo. 

It is not so much the occasional expression of 
anger, pleasure, or interest in the countenance of 
teachers that permanently improves his pupils, as 
it is that silent iufluence tinged by his constant 
habits*of thought. Foul or evil thoughts har- 
bored by the teacher speak out every moment, 
mayhap from the glance of his eye, or in the tone 
of his voice, or by changes of countenance as they 
occur at some unwelcome time. Disguise is use- 
less. When the language of his countenance be- 
lies his words, it speaks more impressively than 
the professions of his lipa, If there is any one 
who ought to keep all the imaginations of his 
heart pure, it is the teacher ; for he is daily ex- 
posed to the gaze of scrutinizing eyes, and may in 
in a series of tary expr awaken 
emotions or encourage desires which the growth 
of a lifetime shall increase into a curse or a bless- 
ing. Nay, let him strive to conceal his real char- 
acter and to become an accomplished hypocrite, 
children are not thus easily deceived, and the 
true impression of his character is still as liable 
to be made. 
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A steady purpose in secret, with a calm de- 
meanor on the exterior, accomplish the mo-t last- 
ing and the most henefici:' effects. Periods occur, 
often perhaps, when a strong stroke of policy is 
required. Then the reverse force may be brought 
into action. Yet few cases ever happen when an 
instructor is warranted in displaying all his 
strength in matters of government. 

It ix no disadvantage to a man to possess power- 
ful impulees provided he knows how to master 
them. Let him know that unless he subject every 
impatient desire to the will, he fails to attain the 
first essential to a good governor—that he govern 
well his own soul. 

The leader of the German Reformation did never 
more deeply move the minds of the people than 
when shut up in the castle of the Wartburg. In 
the citadel of the mind, let the purposes and the 
passions labor, that unseen they may develop 
mighty results. The priesthood saw not Luther, 
but they saw with concern the growth of that 
winged seed which he sent flying over the land. 
Did the teacher ever conjecture how sure, yet 
how unconsciously, much of the influence of his 
own thoughts finds its way into the hearts of his 
younger pupils, and springing up, brings many 
fold of good or bad fruits ? 

As the object of teaching is ostensibly to edu- 
cate the intellect, the discipline of the teacher's 
thoughts is not complete, though he exclude 
all meditations which may stain a pure mind. 
He must accustom himself to think distinctly and 
actively. His mode of mental exercise will be 
communicated to his pupils. All have seen the 
contagion of vigorous thought. It is illustrated 
in that teacher who is remarkably interested in 
mathematics. His school have become accus- 
tomed to the operations of his mind. All see as 
he sees, its exceeding benefits. They fullow where 
he leads with little hesitation and no lack of zeal. 
Such instruction is like sowing healthy seed. If 
school training may be compxred to the elemen- 
tary drill for the battle of \ife, such direction is 
that which teaches young soldiers how to wield 
their weapons with precision so as to do the most 
execution. 

Here may be stated a caution to teachers to 
abstain from miscellaneous reading.- No keen, 
clear brain bears to be overburdened with a lot 
of rubbish that has no place, and is therefore sub- 
ject to no order. If amusement be needful, of 
miscellaneous sort, fields and woods furnish it in 
abundance. The mind, open to the influence of 
kind Nature, brightened by observation and sup- 
plied with interesting images, reflects in the 
highest degree upon others the light of heaven. 
Combining with a judicious exercise of the finer 
faculties of the soul arigid course of training, 
the intellect attains to its bighest capacity and is 
fitted for all good labors. In the matter of his 
own discipline, then, let the teacher remove from 
his miod all mental as well as moral impurities. 

In these paragraphs, no direct reference need 
be made to the moral discipline of the teacher. 
As to the physical, of that the whole world is be- 
ginning to see the necessity. Submission to both 
natural and revealed law is all that man needs 
to insure success. 


The best teacher may gain in influence hy the 
discipline of his own heart, his mind, and his 
deportment.— Schoolmaster. 
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TALES WITH THE CHILDREN. 


CARE OF PETS. 





[We copy from the Homestead the following interesting 
story, as evincing strong social feeling, and the power of 
kindness over animals. } 

Ir seems that there is hardly any creature so 
stupid as not to learn to know those that are kind 
to them, and to love to be petted and caressed. A 
gentleman of my acquaintance was looking at a 
flock of chickens, one day last summer, and he 
observed one which seemed to have something 
growing over one of its eyes, partly closing it up. 
He caught it, and held it in his hands a few min- 
utes, to examine the eye, and then let it go. He 
caught it afterward, from time to time, when it 
came in his way, to see whether the eye was grow- 
ing better or worse, till the little creature became 
so fond of being petted and caressed, that it would 
run to meet the gentleman, hop into his hand, and 
nestle down as contentedly as if it were under its 
mother’s wings. 

The diseased eye is blind now, and the chicken 
is nearly as large as her mother, but she has not 
forgotten her attachment to her friend. When 
she sees him coming, after being out of sight a 
little while, she will leave her food at any time to 
run toward him, and when he stoops down to 
stroke her feathers, she will hop on his knees and 
pick at his whiskers or lips. She would follow 
him into the garden, and sit quietly down near 
where he was at work, apparently quite satisfied 
to be where she could see him. 

I have a little niece, who makes great pets of 
the cat and dog, and thinks they do some wonder- 
ful things. One of the stories she told me lately 
was this: 

On going to the door, one morning, she found 
pussy standing on the door-step, with a little 
kitten in her mouth, which she laid down just in- 
side the door, and ran back to the wood-shed for 
another. It was found that she had quite a large 
family—four or five in all—which she insisted 
upon bringing into the house. It made no differ- 
ence that a nice nest was provided in the shed; 
she had set her heart upon bringing up her kit- 
tens with the rest of the folks. If she was not 
constantly watched, they were sure to find her 
on some of the beds, or under the lounge, or 
somewhere that she should not be, with her flock 
of kittens. 

The dog had always been on the best of terms 
with pussy; had allowed her to eat off his plate 
when she liked, and take all sorts of liberties 
with him, and his reception of the new kittens, 
when he first saw them on the kitchen floor, was 
amusing. He walked round and round them, 
giving a little short bark now and then, examin- 
ing them with his nose, and poking them very 
carefully with his paws. Then he would run to 
some of the family and whine, asking, as plainly 
as a dog could, What are they? and what will she 
do with them? 

Pussy did not fancy his attentions to her little 
ones, so she picked up one of them and carried it 
off. Trip trotted along beside her to the outer 
door, watching her closely. He kept doing the 
same thing till she had taken all but one. By 
that time, I suppose, he had made up his mind 
that he could do it as well as she; eo he took up 
the last one in Ais mouth, and followed her. This 





was too much. Pussy laid down her own burden 
and flew at him, very angrily, and made him drop 
the kitten. This was their first quarrel, but they 
had several afterward, for Trip insisted that he 
had as good a right to the kittens as anybody. 
Sometimes, when he found them alone, he would 
crouch down beside them, with his breast close to 
the floor, draw them up under his neck with his 
paws, and lay his head down over them as lov- 
ingly as possible. If the mother found them so, 
she would growl and scold at first, and I believe 
the only snappish answer Trip ever gave her was 
when she tried to take them away from him. 

They seemed to come to an understanding after 
a while; pussy came, at last, to sit quietly by, 
and see the dog tumble and frolic with her kit- 
tens, and shake them playfully in his mouth, 
without appearing at all annoyed. 

There is a great secret, I believe, in learning 
any creature that is tamable, only all boys and 
girls have not found out the method. At a place 
where I visited last summer, I saw a little fellow, 
as I was going into the yard, sitting down in the 
path, playing with the hens. There were two or 
three standing about him, and he seemed to be 
harnessing them up with a string, I spoke of it 
to his mother when I went in. 

“Oh,” said she, smiling, ‘‘ Frank will tame 
anything, he is so gentle and patient.” 

That is it, children. Kindness, gentleness, and 
patience are all that is needed to make you suc- 
cessful in gaining the love of dumb, unreasoning 
animals, as well as the affectionate love of friends. 

It is always a good sign, I believe, when chil- 
dren have “‘ good luck,” as it is called, in taming 
pets; while I should think it a very bad sign if I 
saw the cat, or dog, or any other creature, hiding 
away from a young gentleman, because it had 
learned by experience there was danger of hav- 
ing its ears pinched or its tail trodden upon when 
he was in their company. I have seen men who 
seemed to believe there was no way to manage 
animals but by beating them into docility; but 
the best tamers of animals will tell you “ there is 
a more excellent way.” JuL1a HAWTHORNE. 





WESTERN MOTHER’S LETTER. 


March 28th, 1560. 
Messrs. Fowiter & Wetis—Inclosed you will 
find one dollar, for which you will please send me 
your valuable PHreno.ocicaL JourNAu. There 
used to be a club of subscribers in this region, 
and we sent among the rest. 
head men have moved away, and others have died, 





But some of the | 


| tion as an editorial 


so it has gone down, yet I love the Journat and | 
its teachings. We take other papers, but none | 


fills its place with me; so I have contrived to get 


one dollar ahead, and I send it gladly and freely 


to you for it. 


I have heard by accident that you publish a 


weekly paper, entitled Life I/lustrated. I should 
like to have that paper; but I live away here in 
the back woods of “ Egypt,” where money is 
scarce. We have everything else plenty, and a 
great surplus of ignorance. I was never im but 
two States in my life, so I know but little of what 
is going on in the world. My circle is a very small 
one, yet I have learned something by observation 
and books, and desire to learn much more. I am 


the mother of five promising children, and am 
striving to train them up in the way they should 
go. 

Almost everything here is sacrificed for gain— 
nearly every comfort, both mental and physical; 
but may I not hope for a better day? 

I guess there is one thing which you will think 
I have not learned; that is, I should not write 
such long letters to business men. Pardon mei 
and I will promise, if I ever get another dollar to 
send you, I will make my letter short. I have no 
education except what my mother gave me before 
I was thirteen. pid 

Wasasn County, Int. 





STENOGRAPHY ACQUIRED IN FIP. 
TEEN MINUTES. 


Any person desirous of learning shorthand in an 
incredibly short space of time, can do so by pro- 
curing Crary’s Stenographic Chart. His system 
is an abbreviation of less than one eighth of the 
common writing, and is practiced by more report- 
ers than any other system now in use. After ac- 
quiring that, all that is necessary, in order to 
report a speech or sermon, is practice. Price of 
Chart, with full instructions, only one dollar ; ten 
copies for five dollars. Perfect satisfaction is 
guarantied or money returned. Address James 
E. Quinlan, Agent, Monticello, Sullivan County, 
N. Y.— Gem and Gazette, March 31st. 

Of the above paragraph we have simply to say, 
that we have never seen more error and misrepre- 
sentation contained in the same number of words. 
We understand, and probably have used phono- 
graphic shorthand about as much as any one 
establishment in this country; and the idea of 
learning any system of shorthand in fifteen min- 
utes, or even fifteen hours, so that a person may 
be able to report speeches and sermons verbatim, 
is simply preposterous, and may be told to green- 
horns only, with the idea of belief. 

If Crary’s style of stenography does not shorten 
the language more than seven eighths, he never 
will be able by meaps of his system to report ver- 
batim. Phonography is the most philosophical 
system of shorthand writing extant, and it re- 
quires of study and practice not less than a year, 
and that by asmart, clear-headed person, in order 
to be able to report speeches of moderate rapidity 
verbatim. We have employed nearly fifty differ- 
ent reporters, one half of whom we have taken as 
apprentices and worked them into the business; 
and we give the above paragraph merely to con- 
tradict it, and save the world from becoming mis- 
led. The editor of the paper from which we clip 
it should have known better than to give it inser- 
Pitman’s Manual of Phono- 
graphy, or Graham’s Standard Phonography, is 
what those desiring to become reporters should 
procure. 
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** Pornt-no-Point.”—The following is Queen 
Elizabeth's brief speech, toa committee appointed 
to inquire into her designs as to a contemplated 
alliance between her and some European prince. 
It embraces what the law would call “the exclu- 
sion of a conclusion :” 

Were I to tell you that I do not mean to marry, 
IT might say less than I intend ; and were I to tell 
you that I do mean t» marry, | might say more 
than it is proper for you to know ; therefore I give 
you an answer answerless. 
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wn ae PARRA ~~ 


CHARACTER GOVERNS THE WORLD. 


CHARACTER secretly, silently, but more and 


more really governs the world. Every man is 


noted for something which he can do, and has a 
habit of doing better than any one else. He will 
be looked up to in that one thing, and others will 
watch his most casual motions and acts in regard 
to that thing, whatever they are, and regulate 
themselves by him, and set their chronometers by 
his time. Character, we have said, thus silently 
governs the world more and more. The thoughts 
of the wise man influence society just in the same 
quiet, unseen way that the observatory clock gov- 
ems the dropping of the ban, and the sailing of 
the ship through it all over the ocean. A few 
words by a statesman in Congress, by Napoleon at 
the opening of the Chambers, give the tone to the 
diplomatists ; they are spread through the news- 
papers, and nations set their clocks and regulate 
their sentiments by some of these great time- 
keepers. Prince Talleyrand used to be the most 
precise man as to time in his day, and all the 
politicians of Europe would set their watches by 
him whenever he would show his chronometer. 


The moral philosopher better illustrates the 
power of a great time-keeper than the politician, 
because his work is more unseen, and the results 
are less apparently directly connected with their 
cause. A Prescott or a Bancroft utters a great 
historical truth, or Channing a great principle, or 
Dr. Wayland, at the head of a University, ex- 
plodes Paley’s shallow laws of expediency, and 
asserts the original and supreme authority of 
conscience in man. It alters no muscle of any 
man’s countenance at the time, and the youth 
who listens and recites it in his class, sails on the 
great voyage of life not outward'y different from 
others who are not inwardly thus fortified. But 
a great moral truth dropped at the right time 
and in the right place by an unseen hand, has set 
that man’s chronometer for all coming life, and in 
the midst of the ocean and apprehended breakers 
and quicksands, it indicates to him his true lon- 
gitude. And he gives the true time to thousands 
of others, and they sail by his lights in the dark- 
ness of night, and sail safely and successfully. This 
is the quiet power of true education. 

It is thus that Christianity, too, is more power- 
fal at this moment than ever. The words of the 
crucified One recorded the eternal truths of man’s 
nature and relations with a precision and exact- 
hess as perfect and precise as the motions of the 
heavenly bodies. In proportion as we set our 
chronometers and keep the time by that standard, 
g0 where we will, it teaches us our true and exact 
Position and saves us from the wreck of a thou- 
sand hopes and expectations. Not while He walk- 
td the earth had his words a thousandth part of 
the power over mankind which they possess at 
this moment, while from the lofty heights above, 
by an unseen agency, his arm is stretched out 
into the world, signalizing to each man not only 
the true time now, but his true position, no mat- 
er where he may go or what his occupation. 
Every true man, in proportion to the precise and 
Tare truths which he unfolds to the world, thus 
lives forever, and influences mankind more and 
More in coming ages. This is the true and high- 
st value of life.— Phil. Ledger. 
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Messrs. FowLer anp Weiits—I am a believer, 
at all events I am a partial believer, in Phrenol- 
ogy, and I think that it cam be made available to 
explain the characters of individuals, by an ex- 
amination of the development of the organs in 
the cranium. I think, however, that Phrenology 
should always be coupled with Physiognomy, as 
the face, being ‘‘ the mirror of the soul,” never fails 
to indicate the organs which direct/y or indirect- 
/y (naturally or artificially) have been exercised, 
and to read the language of the face seems to be 
a gift bestowed by the Creator on at least all 
the higher grades of the animal kingdom. Your 
“Gallery of Portraits” is a splendid volume on 
the subject ; and on Tuesday evening last, when 
you exhibited a page of your volume in the por- 
trait of “Awful Gardner,” I had no doubt what- 
ever but his appearance indicated that he had good 
qualities, though circumstances might evolve other 
bad latent qualities, which opposite circumstances 
would ¢ause to remain latent. So, also, you ex- 
hibited @ portrait of another individual, who had 
Benevolence large, with a great protuberance of 
the lower part of the face, and determination 
about the mouth, and in the eye; and I think 
that, though that individual had Benevolence 
large, he must have Firmness large also, and act 
cruelly in certain circumstances. 

You are to lecture this (Friday) evening on the 
truth of Phrenology, and to demonstrate it; and 
my object in now writing you is to ask you to 
state if Phrenology and Physiognomy should not 
always be coupled? Also, whether Phrenology 
can be made available for the future? Suppose 
a person to have a head phrenologically unexcep- 
tionable, and that he marries a woman with a 
head equally unexceptionably organized, or say 
that the organs in both have the same organiza- 
tion or development, or very nearly so, would 
their offspring have unexceptionably developed 
organs, or do the temporary action of the minds 
and passions of the parents influence the develop- 
ment of the organs of the children? I conceived 
these to be the most important pbrenological con- 
siderations, and could they be answered in the 
affirmative, Phrenology would confer the greatest 
blessing on man which can ever befall him. Iam 
aware that after the birth of the child, much, 
very much of the development, physically, men- 
tally, and morally, depends on the instruction 
the child receives. Respectfully, yours, 

Pureno-Paysioc. 

Wasntnerton Crry, D. C., March 30th, 1860. 

{Our work, entitled ‘‘ Hereditary Descent,’’ 
will throw light on the questions started by our 
correspondent.—Ep. Puren. Jour.] 





BENEFITS OF PHRENOLOGY. 

Ir’all the signal benefits derived by persons 
from having their heads examined could be spread 
before the people, we are sure that such a record, 
extending over a single year of our quarter of a 
century’s service in this cause, would surprise the 
world. We would leave out of view the thousand- 
and-one general benefits arising from good coun- 
sel, and take into account only those striking 
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advantages which revolutionize one’s fortune and 
character. 

A man writes us from the frontiers of Texas, 
that we examined his head in Georgia sixteen 
years ago, and that our directions have been fol- 
lowed, and all our predictions have proved entire- 
ly true; and he feels that he owes to our advice 
his eminent success and good position. 





ABERDEEN Heaps.—Man, you'll see’t written 
down in a’ the phrenological books that the Aber- 
deen folk have the biggest heads in a’ the warld. 
The hatters have to mak’ hats for Aberdeen on 
special purpose, three or four sizes beyond what 
is required for ony ither place in Britain. I wad 
just like to see a cargo o’ auld hats frae Aberdeen 
brocht up to London and clappit on the heads o’ 
the Cockneys. You wad see the craturs rinnin’ 
aboot wild in Cheapside, drooned to their verra 
shouthers wi’ black cylinders, lookin’ mair like 
bits o’ auld funnels o’ steamers than ony mortal 
hats you ever saw. To be sure, I’ve been told by 
ae phrenologist that, though the Aberdeen heads 
were certainly verra big, they were unfortunately 
big the wrang way. But he wasna an Aberdeen 
man; and that, you ken, mak’s an unco differ- 
ence.—‘* Colloquy of the Round Table,” nn Mac- 
millan’s Magazine. ‘ 


Gs Correspondents. 


Lenox.—We do not insert portraits, phrenol- 
ogical characters and biographies in the Jovrnat for a 
price. The only terms on which we insert them are, a 
belief that their publication will be of general interest, or 
serve specially to illustrate the truth and value of phre- 
nological science. 

W. 1. L.—If, as is stated, the skull of the new- 
born child is soft and plastic, why is it not possible so to 
mold the head as in some degree to determine its phreno- 
logical development? 

Ans. Because each organ has a special quality of its 
own, and if pressure were employed it would displace 
parts without changing quality. The matter of the egg is 
soft, but by crowding the parts into unnatural positions, 
the head of the chicken could not be compelled to become 
wings or legs. The carrying of the sofa into the kitchen 
would not make it a cooking-range. 
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TrIALs AND TrRIUMPHs OF AN ORPHAN GIRL; 
or, the Biography of Mrs. Deiadamia Chase. By Mre. 
L. M. Hammond. Eaton, N. Y. For sale by J. M. 
Chase. Price, by mail, &7 cents. 

This is a work of 225 pages, setting forth, in a plain, con- 
versstional manner, the struggles of a strong, earnest, 
8) mpathetic nature, to acquire a knowledge of the healing 
art, and to do good as a physician, a philanthropist, and a 
Christian. The style of the book, and its intimate refer- 
ence to names, places, and local incidents, will give it a 
charm fur those who have the pleasure of an acquaintance 
with the subject, avd an interest in the scenes and inei- 
dents among which her life and labors have been de- 
voted. 

In 1832, we published in the Pareno.oercaL JouRNAL 
a woodcut portrait, and a short sketch of the life of Mrs. 
Chase. In the work before us there is an engraved like- 
ness, which will be prized by her friends. 





Carpet Lininc.—A new and valuable carpet 
lining ‘s manufactured in New York, which surpasses any- 
thing for the purpose we have seen. It is yard wide, and 
comes in bales of four pieces of fifty yards each. It con- 
sists of a thin bat of cotton, with a very stout, continuous 
sheet o: paper on «ach side of the cotton. This lining 
tends to deaden sound, to save the carpet from being cut 
by an uneven floor, and renders it very soft and pleasant 
to the tread. We think this lining will save iis cost in 
carpets every year. It can be had at eight cents a square 
yard, or $4 for a piece of fifty yards. It may be ordered 
by the piece or bale, through us, or from the manufac- 
turer, J. R. Harrington, No. 11 Dey Street, New York. 
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MORE TESTIMONIALS 
PROVING THE SUPERIORITY OF 


PyLtE’s SaLERATUS. 


The following testimonials are given to the public to 
show thst wherever Jumes Pyle’s Dietetic Suleratus bas 
a fair trial ic takes pre'+rence to all others in the market. 
It 8 pure and whelesome, and its great populurty and 
exten-ive sa-es cause it to be exter sively couvterteited and 
imitated ; great care should be used by the purchaser to 
| gee that the name of James /’yle is on the psckage. 

-We have been selling James Pyle’s Dieretic Saleratus 
| for some time p»st, and our customers « ronounce it the 
| best they ever used ; »nd feelmg the importance of u-ieg 
the purest to be had for health, we cheerfully recommend 





a 


its use.— 1859 
STOWELL, SHERWOOD & CO., Ithaca, N. Y. 
BLOODGOOD BROS. wego, “ 
JOSEPH |. DEWI'T, Agent, e « 
GE: RGE FRITEKER, “ 
JAMES MARQUISEE, Binghamton, « 

We indorae the ahove, 
MARKS, SCOTT & CO., 


I have sold James Pyle’s Sxleratus for three years, and 
Ifiod my customers wast nethng else but this kod, If 
I can +el! one pound to a customer, I am sure to sel! him 
his Saleratus. A. G. SLOCUM. 

Hamitton, N. Y., Aug. 12, 1858, 

I have sold Jam+s Pyle’s Saleratus * * about a year, and 
belreve it the best in merket. P. FAKE. 

CunTon, 4pril 16, ie 8. 

We indorse tne above. 

CASSEY & HOYT, Clyde, Wayne Co., N. Y. 
J.G.DENNISON, “* - * 
| H. PERKINS & CO., “ 
| G & A. DELANEY, “ ved 
THOMAS TIPLING, “ “ oe 
MILLER & PARDEE, pr Armitage a 
} W_H. SISSON, Druggis:, Lyons, Wayne Co..N Y. 
FORD & KENYON, Newark, Wayne Co,N. Y. 

I am sutisfied from the reports of my customers that 
James Py le’s Saleratus is unequaled by any in the market. 
. H. MUSES. 

Newark, Warne Co., N. Y.. Sept. 7, 18°8. 

Newark, Warne Co.. N. ¥.—Having sold James Pyte’s 
Salerutus snd Cream Tuartor, we cheerfully recommend 
them as being unequaled by any oth-r gooos m the mar- 
ket. H. H. BLACKMER & CO. 

Sentinex Orrice, Paumyrra, S pt. 8, 17°. 
I bave used in my tamily, and recommended to my 

friends, Pyl-’s Dietetic Saleratus, and kuow it to be a 
| Very superior wrtcle, and as such recommen¢ it to the 

public. WM. NINDE COLE, Eoitor and Pubiisher. 

Having sold James Pyle’s Dietetic Suleratus for the past 
four months, [ am sati-fied that it is unequaled in purity 
| by any ower article of Saleratus in market. 
} J FERIER, per Crasr. 
Rocnestee, Sept. 13, '85°.—We have sold James Pyle's 
Dietetic Saleratus, and prowounce it * ti: ~ a 
A & W. WITHERSPOON. 


o “ 


“ 


I indorse the above. 
JOHN H. HUBBARD, Broct port. 
We indorse the above 
KENYON & CHASE, Medina, N. Y. 
} Ausron, Sept. 16, 1858. 
I have sold James Pyle’s Diet-tc Saleratus, and pro- 
| Bounce it unequaled by any in market, 


| We have sold James Pyle’s Dietetic Saleratus for the 

| past five months, and flod it superior te any otver we ever 

wld. I gives perfect satisfucuon whenever used, 
ALBION, Sept. 16, 1553. GERE & PROCTOR. 


From the Norwich, (’., Courier, Feb., 1856. 

A Pusutc Beneracro«.— We know of no one more de- 
Serving of this tite than James Pyle, of New York, who, 
by te introduction of bis “ Dietetic Saleratus,” will save 
multitudes from th~ evi's ari-ing from the use of common 
| adult ated Saleratus, Competition in trade frequently 
induces dealers «» buy the lowest- riced srticles, but it 1s 
adangerons ¢ urse to pursue with our food. We are glad 
tat « striet'y pure arte e bas tound its way t+ our mar- 
ket, and trust that housekeepers will patroniz~ it, Nearly 
all eur grucerymen are selling it, and the demanu is iu- 
creasing. : 


from the Det-oit Advertixer, Feb. 23, 1°57. 

It is net customary with us to recommend everything 
that is sdvertised im our columns but when we believe 
that an article pas intri:.sic worth, and of worh to our 
Teaders. we fee! it incumbent on us to d0 80, We now re- 
| ftte “James Pyle’s Dietetic Sateratus,” which purports 
| Wbe free from the impurivves of common saleratus so de- 
| Sructive to the digestive organs, Suc!) an article is of vast 
| ance to the puvlic, and every housekeeper that is 
| itt-rs-ed in having good bread, biscui:, and cake, should 

Rot use any ower. 


| From the New Bedford Mercury, Feb. '6, 1857. 
Dietetics —Every houxekeeper knows the importance 
| © prevariog bread, biscuit, cake, «nd pastry in ihe man- 
| Der mst conducive to health. For this purp-se James 
Pyle’s trietene Saleratos, advertise» iv our columus, ts par- 
Weularly recommended us being harmless w take inte the 
omach. It has -Iready found its way to many of our 
erocery stores. and the names of rexpectable dealers who 
ne for the sale thereof, ure a guaranty of its 
ion. 
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lished weekly, at $2 a year, in advance. 


what he knows. 


ertion will be made to make Lire ILLusTRATED 


nish it at the fullowing extremely low 


TERMS, IN 
Single Copies, One Year................. $2 00 
eee Se FE  lbictcnneccsvesess 4 00 
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A New VoLuME.—SUBSCRIBE Now. 





Life Illustrated: 
A E'rrstr-Cuass Picrortau W eBek.y IN ewspaPeEn, 


devoted to News, Literature, Science, and the Arts; to Enrerramnment, 
Designed to encourage a spirit of Horr, 
Manutness, Setr-Retranor, and Activity among the people; to point out 
the means of profitable economy ; and to discuss and illustrate the Leap- 


Its ample columns contain Original Essays ~ Historical, Biographical, and Descriptive ; Sketches of 
Travel and Adventure ; Poetry, Painting, Music, Sculpture, ete. ; Articles on Science, Agriculture, 
Horticulture, Physiology, Education, the Markets, General News, and every topic which is of impor- 
tance or interest ; all combining to render it one of the Best Famity Parers in THe Werup. Pub- 
Among the leading features of this volume will be 
A SERIES OF S*EA SKETCHES, 


Not by an inland author, or a fresh-water navigator, but by an old salt, who has written only of 
MRS. GEORGE: WASHINGTON WYLLYS 


will continue to contribute her lively sketches, which have been so universally approved, and every ex- 


The Best Family Newspaper in the World. 
Desirous of placing Lire IL-usrrarep in the hands of all, the Publishers have determined to fur- 


ADVANCE. 
Five Coples, One Year.......... dishesidd 96 00 
eee, OO el 10 00 


Specimens sent gratis. SusscarpTions may commence at any time, No paper will be sent longer 


FowLER AND WELLS, 


308 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 








Lire ILitvstratev.—This seems to be an exce lent 
family newspaper. Toe editors tuke great pains in secur- 
ing matters of interest »nd value which are not found in 
other papers. To teachers the paper is valuable, par- 
ticularly on account of its frequent und interesting bio- 
graphical, historic+1, and geograpbical articles, »nd views 
and d-scriptions of bu:léings and places. We commend 
it t» teachers and our readers generuily.—R. J. School- 
master. 

Lire Ittustrat’D is a finely i!lustrated sheet and in the 
course of » year is the meviam of much useful inf-rmation, 
Ic 18 just what its title indicates, and we count it as one of 
our best exchanges. We advise our readers to try it one 
year.—Gazette, Laconia, N. H. 


Lire ILiustratep, a beauti'ul little weekly publi-hed 
by Fow.er anp We ts, 30: Broadway, New York. A'- 
ways fresh and genial, filled with illustrotions, and con- 
taining good suggestions - especially in regard to samitary 
reforms, and the effects of bad habits on the health, ete.— 
Newark Adverti-er. 

Lire Ictustratep has Jong since become a household 
necessity in atl well-regulated families, and is a pubtica- 
tion we can cordially recommend to all.—Zepovsito-, 
Lebanon, Ind, 

Tue “ Lire” is certainly one of the most beautiful speci- 
mens of newspaper printing we have ever seen.—: Aris- 
tian Advocate, 

ABLy conducted, with an eye to a good moral purpose. 
—Anickerbocker #Hagueine. 

Live I:tvstratep has a remarkably clear face and 
cleav honds, which will recommend it to people of taste.— 
Hone Journal. 








Opinions of the Press. 


From many hundred notices in which our friends of the press have been pleased to speak in terms of 
commendation of Lire ILLusTRATED, we copy the following. The fact that its articles are more gener- 
ally and widely copied than those of any other paper in the Union is equal to volumes of commendation. 


Lire I_iuetratev.—Not a man cr family in the land 
ought to be witnout this weekly journal. As its pame in- 
dicates, Ife is illustrated in ail ite ramfications. The 
physiology of humen natare is discussed, us well as the 
p»ysio'ogy of living in every branch of business—sgri- 
culroral, hanicel, aud profes-ional ; so also the hygeme 
of happiness. the road to health, and the safest journey to 
weulth, by a living consciousness of duty to self aud others 
—al! in a manner to elicit the attention of a child or phi- 
losopher. This is not strange to those who have been 
blessed with a pernsal of a: y of the valuable publications 
of Fowixr anp Weuis. Too few of such periodicals are 
taken and read by our people. Terms, $2 a year.— 
Spectator, Monticello, Ind. 


Lire It.tvustratep.- This most excellent paper, as its 
name denotes, is abundantly “ilu-trated.” It is progres- 
sive in its ideas and management, and fu'ly up to the 
times. To read it is to like it. It is full of instruction 
without be ng dull, and lively without being nonsensical 
—Rudii, Cunojoh re, N.Y. 

Larce size and faultless typography. Almost every 
branch «of buman knowledge is treated by able writers.— 
Scientific american, 

One of the few papers that a man may safely take into 
his house, since nothing but good can possibly come out 
of its use, and wherever it is taken and read, good must 
result to the reader.—G. W. Journal. 








Tue most useful paper that ever came under our ob- 
servation.—Risi«g St r. 

Tue man who does not take Lire ILLustRatep loses 
some of the best aids to a healthful living.— Hume Com- 
panion, rlorisa, 
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[CoNTINGED FROM PAGE SEVENTY.] 

Important, however, as the knowledge of nature thus appears to be, 
it is surprising how recently the efficient study of it has begun. It is 
not more than three centuries since the very dawn of inductive philos- 
ophy ; and some of the greatest scientific discoveries have been made 
within the last fifty or sixty years. These facts tell us plainly that the 
race of man, like the individual, is progressive ; that it has its infancy 
aod youth; and that we who now exist live only in the dayspring of 
intelligence. In Europe and America, the race may be viewed as put- 
ting forth the early blossoms of its rational existence ; while the greater 
part of the world lies buried in utter darkness. And even in Europe, 
it is only the more gifted minds who see and appreciate their true posi- 
tion. These, from the Pisgah of knowledge, gaze upon the promised 
land of virtue and happiness stretched out before their intellectual eye; 
although it is too remote to admit of their entrance on its soil, yet it 
lies sufficiently near to permit them to descry its beauty and luxuriance. 

If the study of nature and nature’s laws be our first duty as rational 
and accountable beings, a moment's reflection will satisfy you that the 
instruction hitherto generally given even to the young of the higher 
rauks has been unavailing for purposes of practical utility. Ifa boy be 
taught the structure, uses, and laws of action of the lungs, be will be 
furnished with motives for avoiding sudden transitions of temperature, 
excessive bodily and mental exertion, and sleeping in ill-ventilated 
rooms ; for improving the purity of the air in his native city; for con- 
structing churches, theaters, lecture-rooms, and all places of public 
resort, in accordance with the laws of the human constitution in regard 
to temperature and ventilation ; in short, this knowledge will enable him 
to avoid much evil and to accomplish much practical good. If he do 
not acquire it, he will be exposed, in consequence of his ignorance, to 
suffer from many of these external influences, operating injuriously 
both on his body and mind. If, on the other hand, he be taught that 
Romulus and Remus were suckled by a she-wolf; that Aineas was 
the son of Venus, who was the goddess of love; that in Tartarus 
were three Furies, called Alecto, Tisiphone, and Megera, who sent 
wars and pestilence on earth, and punished the wicked after death with 
whips of scorpions ; that Jupiter was the son of Saturn, and the chief 
among all the gods; that he dwelt on Mount Olympus, and employed 
one-eyed giants called Cyclops, whose workshop was in the heart of 
Mount tna, to forge thunderbolts, which he threw down on the 
world when he was angry—the youth learns mere poetical fancies, of- 
ten abundantly ridiculous and absurd, which lead to no useful actions. 
As all the personages of the heathen mythology existed only in the im- 
aginations of poets and sculptors, they are not entities or agents; and 
do not operate in any way whatever on human enjoyment. The boy 
who has never dedicated his days and nights to the study of them does 
not suffer punishment for his neglect; which he infallibly does for his 
ignorance of nature’s laws. Neither is he rewarded for acquiring such 
knowledge, as he is by becoming acquainted with nature, which always 
enables him to do something that otherwise he could not have done; 
to reap some enjoyment which otherwise he could not have reached; 
or to avoid an evil which otherwise would have overtaken him. Jupi- 
ter throws no thunderbolts on those who neglect the history of his 
amours and of his war with the Giants; the Furies do not scourge 
those who are ignorant that, according to some writers, they sprang 
from the drops of blood which issued from a wound inflicted by Saturn 
upon his father Coelus, and that, according to others, they were the 
daughters of Pluto and Proserpine ; and the she-wolf does not bite us, 
although we be not aware that she suckled the founders of Rome—or, 
to speak more correctly, that credulous and foolish historians have said 
so. But if we neglect the study of God’s laws, evil and misery most 
certainly ensue. 

These observations, however, are not to be understood as an unqual- 
ified denunciation of classical learning. The sentiment of Ideality finds 
gratification in poetic fictions: but it is absurd to cultivate it and the 
faculty of Language to the exclusion of others not less important ; and 
besides, it must be kept in view, that in the pages of the Book of Nature, 
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as well as in those of Homer, Virgil, and Ovid, ample materials are to 
be found for the cultivation and gratification of a refined taste. 

The religious teachers of mankind, also, in the education of their 
flocks, have too generally omitted instruction in the natural laws of 
God. The pastors of every sect have been more anxious to instill into 
the minds of the young peculiar views of religious faith, than a correct 
and practical knowledge of the Divine wisdom and will inscribed in the 
Book of Nature. In consequence, even the best educated classes are, 
in general, very imperfectly informed regarding Nature, her laws, and 
her rewards and punishments. They have been instructed in classical 
literature, composed chiefly of elegant and ingenious fables; a certain 
portion of the people at large has been taught to read and write, but 
left at that point to grope their way to knowledge without teachers, 
without books, and without encouragement or countenance from their 
superiors; while countless multitudes have been left without any edu- 
cation whatever. In no country have the occupations of society, and 
the plan of life of individuals, been deliberately adopted in just appreci- 
ation of the order of nature. We ought, therefore, in reason, to feel 
no surprise that the very complex mechanism of our individual consti- 
tution, and the still more complicated relations of our social condition, 
frequently move harshly, and sometimes become deranged. It would 
have been miraculous indeed, if a being deliberately framed to become 
happy only in proportion to his attainments in knowledge and morality, 
had found himself, while yet in profound ignorance of himself, of the 
world, and of their mutual adaptations, in possession of all the comforts 
and enjoyments of which his cultivated nature is susceptible. 

As individuals, our sphere of intellectual vision is so limited, that we 
have great difficulty in discovering the indispensable necessity of know- 
ledge to the discharge of our duties and the promotion of our happi- 
ness. We are too apt to believe that our lot is immutably fixed, and 
that we can do extremely little to change or improve it. We feel as if 
we were overruled by a destiny too strong for our limited powers to 
control; and, as if to give strength and permanence to his impression, 
the man of the world asks us, What benefit could scientific informa- 
tion confer on the laborer, whose duty consists in digging ditches, in 
breaking stones, or in carrying loads all day long; and when the day is 
gone, whose only remaining occupation is to eat, sleep, and propagate 
his kind? Or of what use is information concerning nature’s laws to 
the shopkeeper, whose duty in life is to manage his small trade, to pay 
his bills punctually, and to collect sharply his outstanding debts? If 
these were all the duties of the laborer and of the shopkeeper, the 
man of the world would be right. But we discover in the individuals 
to whom these duties are allotted, faculties capable of far higher aims, 
and nature points out the necessity of cultivating them. The scheme 
of life of the day-laborer and of the shopkeeper, as now cast, is far 
short of the improvement which it is capable of reaching, and which it 
was evidently designed to attain. 


advance of these classes as moral, religious, and intellectual beings. 
The objector assumes that they have already reached the limits of 
their possible attainments; and if the case were so, the conclusion 
might be sound, that science is useless to them. But if they be at pres- 
ent far from enjoying the full sweets of existence: if the whole order 
of social life, and their condition in it, be capable of vast amelioration; 
and if the knowledge of ourselves and of nature be a means of produ- 
cing these advantages ; then the duty of acquiring knowledge is at once 
fundamental and paramount—it lies at the foundation of all improve- 
ment. Ifthe mass of the people be destined never to rise above their 
present condition of ignorance, suffering, and toil, we must abandon the 
idea that the attributes of justice and benevolence are manifested by 
God in this world. 


[ro BE CONTINUED.] 


He who makes himself acquainted with the laws of nature, and espe- 
cially those laws which relate to his own mental and physical constitution, 
has quadrupled his ability to achieve useful results, and largely enhanced 
his power to enjoy happiness and to confer happiness upon his fellow-men. 
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It does not afford scope for the | 
exercise of their noblest and best gifts; and it does not favor the steady | 

















